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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
ys VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


X.—UNION WITH THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 


“He that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father: and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him.”—John xiv. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Our Saviour will open the treasures and secrets 
of His Heart to such as enter and dwell therein. How to enter into Jesus 
through His Sacred Wounds, and especially through the wound in the 
Sacred Side explained by the burning words of St. Bonaventure. This 
entrance is to be effected by union with Our Saviour and with His Sacred 
Heart, and this union is effected chiefly: 1. By grace, and 2. By charity. 

I. Union of grace with the Sacred Heart. This is the first and 
essential kind of union with God, namely, the union of sanctifying grace. 
Some points of doctrine that remind us of this union: 1. It transforms 
into the image of Christ. 2. Through it we are born of God and become 
the sons of God. 3. The renovation effected by it is the work of the 
Word Incarnate. 4. Thus is established the closest union with Christ 
Himself, as well as with the Father and the Holy Ghost. This union so 
intimate that it may be designated the divine nuptials of the Lamb of 
God with our souls. 

__ II. Union of charity with the Sacred Heart. Charity may be con- 
sidered distinct from grace, although inseparably united with grace. In 
charity the perfection of holiness consists. It unites our souls to God as 
our final end, both here and hereafter. All perfection attributed to 
charity essentially, principally, and entirely. The habit of charity should 
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be brought into action; that is, for perfection and sanctity charity must 

operative. . 

Conclusion.—We are exhorted to live in the union of grace q d 

charity with Our Lord Jesus Christ. Let this union be maintained by pra = 

and by labor, and let us endeavor to abide with God, and invoke His ad 

| especially in tribulation and suffering, that we may be strengthened and 
refreshed. 


By these words Our Saviour signifies that He will open the 
treasures and secrets of His heart to such as are united to Him by 
grace and charity. 
| St. Augustine, commenting on the words, “One of the soldiers 
i with a spear opened his side” (John xix. 34), remarks that the 
evangelist does not say pierced or wounded His side, but opened 
His side, as if to signify that in a manner the door of life was thereby 
opened to us. In a certain spiritual sense we can enter this door 
i into the sanctuary of the divinity and therein dwell. 

t “O amiable wound,” exclaims St. Bonaventure, “it is by you | 
+ 
| 





have entered into the bowels the most intimate of the charity of Jesus 
Christ. There I made my dwelling; there I found so great an 
abundance of consolation that I can not express it. O blindness 
\ of the children of men! who know not what it is to enter into Jesus 
Christ by His sacred wounds. Behold, the happiness of angels is 
open to us; the wall which closed the entry is broken, and we neglect 
to enter. Believe me, if you entered into Jesus by the sacred 
apertures you would find an admirable habitation. If even the body 
finds its repose, what think you should be the suavity that the spirit 
tastes in being united to the heart of Jesus? I have not words to 
express it; but try it, and you will find it a treasure of all good. 
Behold, he continues, the gate of paradise thrown open, the sword 
which guarded the entry has been moved aside by the spear of 
Longinus. O happy lance! which has made such an opening. If 
I had been in the place of it, I would never have wished to leave the 
side of Jesus, and would have said: This is my rest for ever and ever; 
here will I dwell; for I have chosen it. O faithful soul! behold, your 
amiable Spouse has by excess of love opened His side in order to be 
able to give you His heart.”’ 

In the sense signified by this holy doctor of the Church, we are 
exhorted to enter into and to live and dwell in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. In this sense we may also understand Our Lord’s own 
words, “ Abide in me, and I in you . . . he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit ” (John xv. 4, 5). And in 
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this sense the faithful soul can say with Psalmist: “Let this be 
my rest for ever and ever; here will I dwell, for I have chosen it. 
In thy tabernacle I shall dwell for ever: I shall be protected under 
the cover of thy wings” (Ps. Ix.). We may now ask how we are 
to enter into and remain in God and in the sanctuary of His heart? 
This is to be effected by union with God and with His Sacred Heart. 
And union with Him is to be obtained and maintained principally 

1. By grace. 

2. By charity. 


I. Union of Grace with the Sacred Heart. “ The first degree, 
and the most necessary and essential kind of union with the Sacred 
Heart, is the union of sanctifying grace. The soul in sanctifying 
grace is made a partaker of His divine nature; a partner of His 
right to heaven and His unity; it lives by His divine life as a living 
branch lives by the sap of its parent vine.* Doctrine is the 
foundation of piety and devotion, and it serves to strengthen both 
far better than any amount of sentiment or expression of feelings 
of ideas and views and the like. Catholic devotion is doctrinal 
throughout, and it is for this reason that I know no better way of 
persuading the faithful to keep their souls united in grace with the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus than by reminding them of some points of 
doctrine concerning the ‘ grace of Our Redeemer’ taken from the 
Constitution of Catholic Doctrine prepared by the Commission on 
Dogma for the Vatican Council. 

“As to the grace which is given us through the merits of our 
holy Redeemer, the Catholic Church professes that it is not only 
a grace which delivers us from the servitude of sin and from the 
power of the devil, but also a grace which renews the interior of the 
soul, such that by it we recover the justice and sanctity which Adam 
had lost for us as well as for himself. This grace, then, not only 
repairs the powers of nature to the end that, aided by it, we may be 
able to conform our lives and our acts according to the rules of 
moral propriety; but it transforms us and that beyond the bounds 
of nature to the image of the Heavenly Man, Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, and regenerates us by a new life. 

“For God hath chosen us in Jesus Christ before the constitution 
of the world, and hath predestined us to be made conformable to 
the image of His Son, who is the first-born among many brethren. 


* Egger. Meditations on the Sacred Heart, p. 74. 
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For this the divine charity has willed that, born of God, we should 
be called and should be the sons of God. And by the adoption of 
sons we have recovered that communion with: the divine nature 
which commences in grace and will be consummated in glory, 
Now, anointed and consecrated by the spirit of the Son, whom He 
sent into our hearts, we become the temples of the Divine Majesty, 
in which the Most Holy Trinity dwells and communicates itself 
to the faithful soul according to these words of Our Saviour, 
which can not be too often repeated, “If any one love me, he 
will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him, and will make our abode with him” (John xiv. 23), 
It is for this reason we must hold that the sanctifying of grace 
which unites us to God is constituted not only by the purely ex- 
terior favor of God, nor by transitory operations, but that it is a 
supernatural and permanent gift infused by God into the soul 
and inhering in it, and this, without exception, for each one of the 
just, whether he be an adult or only an infant regenerated in bap- 
tism. Now, this renovation of man by the Word Incarnate is the 
mystery hidden for ages, by virtue of which that which God had 
formed in a wonderful manner in the first Adam has been even more 
wonderfully reformed in the second.” 

Can any other words show more clearly than the statement of 
doctrine here given what is meant by the union of grace with God 
and with the Sacred Heart of our divine Saviour? It tells us how 
that grace is obtained through Him, and that by it we are trans- 
formed into His image and supernaturally united by the closest 
communion with Him and with the Father and the Holy Ghost. By 
reason of this union Our Saviour is called the Spouse of our souls, 
as He is the Spouse of the Church. To Him this title may be es- 
pecially applied because of the hypostatic union of the word with 
human nature, and the real and affectionate union of Jesus Christ 
with our souls by His grace and in the Holy Communion. In the 
Sacred Scriptures we find the name Spouse of the Church and of 
our souls more often applied to Our Saviour than even to the Holy 
Ghost. The Church is the body of which Christ is the head. He 
has promised to remain always with her, even to the end of time. 
She is His fruitful spouse, the mother of countless chiidren nur- 
tured in her virginal bosom. ‘They are more numerous than the stars 
of the firmament, and they fill heaven and earth, so that we may 
address to her the words of the prophet: “ Lift up thy eyes round 
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about and see: all these are gathered together, they are come to 
thee: thy sons shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up 
at thy side ” (Isa. Ix. 4). 

This union is so intimate that it may be designated the divine 
nuptials, and the divine nuptials of the Lamb of God are not con- 
fined to the Church in general ; they are contracted with all the faith- 
ful, who are her perfect members by grace, and this takes place es- 
pecially when they receive Him in the Holy Eucharist. By this 
sacrament and by its grace, as well as by His other heavenly gifts, 
Christ unites Himself to us in the closest of unions. He demands, 
however, gifts from us in return—faith, hope, and charity ; but these 
gifts He Himself has given. He continues as long as we remain thus 
united to Him to increase these gifts and all other holy virtues in 
our souls. When we think of this special union with Our Saviour, 
which can be called the union with His Sacred Heart, and when we 
call to mind the intimate union thereby established between our 
souls and the Three Divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity, we may 
well understand the language of the Scriptures and of the fathers 
of the Church when our souls, adorned with the grace of Christ 
and of His Sacred Heart, are spoken of as His spouses by reason 
of the spiritual nuptials which He contracts with them. 

II. Union of Charity with the Sacred Heart. In justification, 
sanctifying grace and the virtue are infused. This is distinctly 
taught by the Council of Trent when it says that justification is 
effected by the voluntary reception of grace and the virtue or gifts. 
Grace is, therefore, distinct from the virtue, and the Scripture appears 
to speak of grace and of charity as distinct gifts: ‘“‘ The grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the communication 
of the Holy Ghost be with you all” (II. Cor. xiii. 13). “ Peace be 
to the brethren, and charity with faith from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that love Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in incorruption ” (Eph. vi. 23). “The charity of God 
is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to 
us” (Rom. v. 5). 

It may be asked, In what does the perfection of charity con- 
sist? To this we can reply, that the perfection of charity con- 
sists not only in the habit of charity, and in a high degree of this 
habit, but in bringing the habit of charity into action, and that with 
readiness and delight. This is well expressed and explained by 
the Rev. Fr. Buckler, O.P., in the following few lines: “Be it 
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ever remembered that the perfection of man is determined by the 
perfection of his actions, not of his habits as such. Thus a high 
degree of habitual charity will not suffice to perfect the soul if the 
charity pass not from habit to act—that is, if it become not operative. 
For to what purpose does a man possess virtue if he use it not? 
He is not virtuous because he can live virtuously, but because he 
does so. Hence the well-known doctrine that perfection resides in 
ordinary actions.” . . . Charity contains and connects in itself 
all the other virtues. This it does from its very nature, as being 
love of the highest order, since it is the property of love to actuate 
the will, and through the will to move the other powers to its own 
end, thus calling forth the virtues which the exercise of the different 
powers involves. St. Paul tells us this when he says, “ Charity 
is patient, is kind, envieth not, seeketh not her own, thinketh no 
evil, beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” 
(I. Cor. xiii. 4-7). Here we see the different virtues flowing 
from the one charity. Hence the repeated expressions of the holy 
fathers pointing to this truth. Charity is named as the rest, the 
fountain, the mother, the mistress, the form, the soul, the mover 
of the virtues. Truly, then, of this divine virtue of virtues we may 
say in the words of Wisdom, “ All good things came to me together 
with it”? (Wis. vii. 11). 


Conclusion.—We have now considered the holy manner in which - 


our souls are united to God by grace and by charity and the nature 
of that union. It remains for us to make that union operative, as 
I have already said. Being united to God and to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the branches to the vine, we are exhorted to endeavor 
always to remain in that union, and thus to dwell in the sanctuary 
of the Sacred Heart. This we should endeavor to do especially by 
prayer, by labor, and more particularly in the time of tribulation 
as expressed by Rev. Fr. Xavier Schouppe. Prayer, and assiduous 
prayer, should be a special character and element in our lives, and 
the centre of our quiet and rest with God. Wherefore, in medita- 
tion, in vocal prayer, by ejaculations at Holy Mass, in visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament, in walking in the presence of God, let us keep 
our hearts united to God and converse with Him without inter- 
mission, so far as this may be possible. His delights are to be with 
the children of men. “ His conversation hath no bitterness, nor his 
company any tediousness, but joy and gladness ” (Wis. viii. 16). 
We must also labor and work, because we must not be so intent 
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upon prayer as to omit duties and obligations, but let our labors 
be united to God, 1. By a right intention; 2. By moderation and 
recollection ; 3. By invoking often the divine assistance, saying, “ In- 
cline into my aid, O God. O Lord, make haste to help me;” 4. By 
works of charity toward our neighbor. Finally, in tribulation, that 
is in time of temptation, of humiliation, of fatigue, wearisomeness, and 
adversity, when God seems hidden or absent, let us keep ourselves 
united with Him and have recourse to Him, because He is all the 
time present, and always loves the faithful soul. “I am with you 
all days,” He says, and this is true in evil days as well as in good 
days. Then let us remember the Lord and say: “In the day of my 
trouble I sought God. . . . My soul refused to be comforted. 


I remembered God, and was delighted” (Ps. Ixxvi.). Let us take 


the advice of the Psalmist, and in the day of tribulation remember 
his words, “ Expect the Lord, do manfully, and let thy heart take 
courage, and wait thou for the Lord” (Ps. xxvi. 3). By remain- 
ing thus united to God and dwelling in the abode of His Sacred 
Heart we may hope to pass as wayfarers through the troubles and 
trials of life with all security ; even here we may hope for the peace 
and consolation of God in the midst of trials and sufferings, so as to 
be able to say with the apostle St. Paul, “ Great is my confidence 
with you, great is my glorying for you. I am filled with comfort: 
I exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation” (II. Cor. 


vii. 4). 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
BY THE REV, JOHN FREELAND, ELY, ENGLAND. 


“ Behold, I send my angel before thy face, who shall prepare the way be. 
fore thee.”—From the Gospel for Second Sunday in Advent. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—St. John the Baptist praised by Our Lord Him- 
self. Nothing can add to that. 
Providence. The instruments of God’s Providence—angels, ete, 
II. Generosity of God’s Providence preserves us in this world 
though He wishes to have us with Him. , 
III. Cherishes just and unjust, though not with same intensity. 
IV. The dangers of life—a warfare, a sea, a vale of tears. Provi- 
dence in all our ways, though we may not see it, mother’s care of her 


child. Examples—Ismael, Jacob, Joseph, David, the Three Children, 
SS. Peter and Paul. 


V. In our own lives. General Providence. Special Providences, 
Others less favored. Why afflictions are permitted, 


VI. Realize our dependence on God—in things spiritual—in youth 
and in age. 


Conclusion.—E-xhortation to confidence in God. 


My dear brethren, St. John the Baptist is singularly fortunate in 
the Person who has handed his name down to posterity. The greater. 
number of the saints have had only sinners to make mention of their 
virtues and to record their remarkable actions, and only a few, like 
St. Francis of Assisi, have received the distinction of having saintly 
biographers. But John the Baptist had the unique honor of being 
specially mentioned, and of being particularly praised, by the Son 
of God Himself. We feel, after what has been said of the saint 
by so high an authority in this morning’s Gospel, that we might 
well leave him and pass on to some other subject. No words which 
we might say of St. John could equal those of Our Lord in which 
He describes him as the greatest man born of woman; and, what- 
soever lesson we might feel disposed to draw from the actions of 
him, who laid down his life rather than suffer in silence a breach 
of the moral law, we certainly could not surpass that taught us by 
Our Master Himself when He puts St. John the Baptist before us 
as one, not like “a reed shaken by the wind,” nor like some unsatis- 
factory character clad in soft raiment, usually to be met with in the 
houses of kings. 
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We would rather apply the words in which the Gospel closes to 
ourselves, and dwell on the thoughts which, as we think, they 
naturally suggest. This sending of an angel before our face to 
prepare the way before us must surely arouse considerations other 
than those which concern the angels themselves, those “ ministers 
of His that do His will.” Almost without an effort we pass from 
the means of God’s providence, which the angels in many cases are, 
to the contemplation of that Providence itself. God, our Father, 
has placed round about our path, and at every turn of our way, a 
thousand instruments of His loving kindness and of His mercy, 
supplying us with our daily bread, bestowing on us the sunshine 
and the rain, waiting upon our footsteps lest we fall, standing in 
front of us to ward off the circumstance which threatens us with 
harm or with death. 

His providence is a sign of the perfect absence of all consideration 
of Himself in the love which our heavenly Father bears to each 
one of us. He shows to us, by means of it, how ready He is to keep 
waiting that ardent and burning desire which He has of seeing us, 
and that, speedily, in the same place as that in which He both re- 
sides and reigns. Again and again has He assured us that He longs 
for us to be where He is. He counts the days, numbers the minutes 
which intervene between now and the moment when we may leave 
the present life and be with Him, “ which is far better.” The king- 
dom has been prepared for us; the many mansions wait for their 
occupants ; the throne for each one is set; the great lover of man- 
kind expects us. But then, when one little circumstance only would 
bring us to Him and cause Him the indescribable happiness of em- 
bracing us, His children, His providence rushes in and prevents 
it taking place. We are daily delivered by it from hunger; and our 
life here below, away from God, is prolonged by the deliverance. We 
are spared the evils of some accident; and the consequence is we 
continue to be numbered among the ranks of the living. We rise 
from some sickness; and again the thread of our earthly existence 
has been lengthened. His providence makes Him delay our home- 
coming, which to Him means so much. It thinks more of pleasing 
us than it does of satisfying itself. It knows that we “ love life,” 
and that we like “to see good days;” and, to allow of our doing 
both the one and the other, it keeps us living when, without it, we 
should die; it frees us from embarrassment, lightens our lot, and 
brightens the darkness which from time to time covers our path. 
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The providence of God, then, is about the path of each one of us, 
not because He does not earnestly wish that we should break our 
connection with the present life and at once come to Him, but 
because He prefers to please us by allowing us to tarry here, rather 
than to satisfy His own desire to have us by His side in His kingdom, 

This constant and continual watching on the part of Him “ who 
made us,” and of whose pasture we have been said to be the sheep, 
has been well described for us in the words of Our Lord. “He 
maketh his sun to rise on the good and bad, and raineth upon the 
just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45). Not even sin and iniquity can stop 
the exercise of God’s providence. There is no other feature, no other 
part of His love, about which so much as this can be affirmed. The 
feeling of His affection must be cooled, the ardor of His love must 
be damped, when we commit any breach of His law. God can not 
love the sinner in the same manner and with the same intensity as 
He does the saint ; although His pity for Him and His anxiety on his 
behalf will be more profound, because He sees the danger becoming 
more and more imminent of the sinner’s eventual perdition. Sin 
must make God love us less ardently. But sin never makes God 
less kind. His providence over all is the same. All share and share 
alike in the benefits which He alone can give, and which He alone 
does give, from the rays of the sun in the heavens, from the corn 
that waves in the fields, from the streams and the brooks which water 
the land and quench the thirst of both man and beast, from the 
produce of the soil, whether of the vegetation upon its surface or 
the minerals which He has hidden deep within its bosom. “The 
earth he has given to the children of men” (Ps. cxiii. 16), says the 
Psalmist, and the sacred writer makes no distinction between those 
who serve God and those who treat Him even with disdain. 

“Behold, I send my angel before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” The angel is God’s providence, and the way is 
the present life. 

Nothing can be so fraught with danger as the life we lead. It 
is everywhere represented to us as a period which needs special 
protections, special defenses, special providences, special graces. The 
apostle likens it to the night when he says, “ The night is past;” 
the prophet calls it a warfare when he says that “ The life of man 

upon earth is a warfare ” (Job vii. 1) ; another prophet throws out 
the hint that it is as an ocean when, in speaking of charity, he says 
that “ the waves can not drown it.” The conditions of human life 
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again have been laid down by another sacred writer, who tells us 
that we all fade as the leaf, and “ our iniquities carry us away ;” and 
another says that the very exertion of it produces “ weariness,” and 
its circumstances a “troubling;” while the Church, in language 
which we use every day, says that it is not only a valley, but “a 
valley of tears.” Where is our strong rock of defense, where lies 
our shelter in all of these things? Who shall turn the darkness into 
light? Who shall lift us up lest we sink beneath the waves? Who 
shall defend us, both on the right hand and on the left, during the 
battle? Who shall make our way so much the “way of peace” 
that the “ wicked may cease from troubling ”’ and the weary enjoy 
the necessary rest? It is, indeed, the providence of God alone that 
can be of the least assistance to us. Our warfare is not merely 
with flesh and blood, but “ against principalities, and powers, and 
the spirits of darkness ;” and these the piercing eye of God alone can 
see, His strong arm alone fling out of our way, or thrust them 
through. Our hopes are centred every dayon the future—how we shall 
succeed, how prosper, how preserve that which we have already, 
how increase it—and to God alone the future, with every one of 
its obstacles against us and our desires, is known. The elements 
may have already declared war against us and ours; fire, air, water 
may have marshaled their forces; and He alone has power to curb 
their fury or to retard their progress or, at the very commencement 
of their anger, to say, “ Peace! be still.” 

The misfortune is that the providences of God are hidden from our 
eyes, for the very reason that the danger is concealed, too. We rise 
in the morning; we “ go forth to our labor until the evening ;” we 
return, and retire to rest at night. We have received no blessing, 
we think; we have been preserved from no danger. But we think 
so because the occasion that really called for the blessing is not 
observable to us, and because the danger has not been seen. We are 
like the child that lies on the breast of its mother. In after years 
its mind will be a perfect blank, as indeed at that moment it is, to 
the tender solicitude of the parent. But for her fondness it must 
pine, fade, fall away, and die. Through her attention and care it 
grows and prospers. At the very risk of her own life she may have 
defended it from dangers to which, without her protection, it must 
have succumbed. The child knows nothing of this; all is blotted 
out from its memory; and the reason is that as an infant it was 
unable to perceive either the occasion for or the administration of 
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the blessings which the mother heaped upon it, and because its tender 
age prevented it from remarking how many were the dangers from 
the effects of which the fondness of the parent alone protected it. So 
is it with us. Our days pass, perhaps, with what seems to us to be 
the same monotony. We can not see that any special favor has been 
added to our lot, or that we have been the recipients of any par- 
ticular mercy. Days, weeks, months, even years, go by, and as we 
look back all has been uneventful; whatever else we may see, one 
thing we can not see, and that is the protecting and the helping hand 
of God. 

Nevertheless, the very fact that we are still here is the greatest 
proof of that Providence, in just the same manner as the actual 
survival of the child is the greatest and the most positive proof of 
the tender solicitude of some one or other during its earliest years, 
“ Thou God seest me,” are words of sacred Scripture which not only 
instruct us in the lesson that we can not do evil without the pene- 
trating eye of the Almighty piercing through the secrecy which we 
may think envelops the sin, but they assure us of a far sweeter and 
far more pleasant fact, which is that He sees us, and the circum- 
stances surrounding our life here, more plainly even than we our- 


selves do, and that He provides for us for the best. By the clearest ‘ 


of examples has He taught us this in Sacred Writ. The child 


Ismael cried in the wilderness, and the mother laid herself downfto - 


die: God heard; God saw, and God delivered. The youth Jacob left 
his father’s house and became a wanderer in the land: God even ap- 
peared to him in the way; He blessed him in his journey, prospered 
him in his sojourn in a strange land, and brought him to his father’s 
house blessed with many riches. Even in the walls of a prison He 
looked on Joseph, and made him who had been a slave second in the 
land of Egypt. David, the shepherd boy, killed the lion and the 
bear, and the same Providence which had defended him while pro- 
tecting his sheep went before him as, with a sling and a stone, he 
slew the giant who had frightened all the choice forces of the king 
of Israel. Who kept the widow’s bread from failing her, and that 
just at the time when she was gathering the few sticks to make her 
last meal? Who held the flames of the fiery furnace in check while 
the three children sang their song of praise to God uninjured? Who 
took Peter out of prison, and saved Paul from shipwreck? Who 
else could it be excepting Him who has numbered the hairs of the 
head of each one of us; who has assured us that we are far dearer to 
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Him than the birds which He daily sustains ; and who has exhorted us 
to “ Be not solicitous for your life what you shall eat, nor for your 
body what you shall put on; for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things ” (Matt. vi. 25, 32). 

Surely, as we reflect we must feel most certain of this providence 
of God in our case. Putting aside the fact that, without Him, we 
can not obtain those things which are the most necessary for pro- 
longing our existence—that no endeavor of ours can bring us the 
corn, the water, and the air if He close the “ windows of heaven ” 
against the downfall of rain, and keep the sun from shining, and 
the elements from continually purifying themselves—putting all that 
on one side, where should we be now had His providence not been 
perpetually exercised on our behalf? Others have done exactly the 
same things as we have, and we have passed through them unscathed, 
uninjured, while they lost their lives. We have climbed mountains, 
perhaps: we returned in safety; others climbed the very same and 
have fallen into the precipice beneath! We have been in battle, per- 
haps: the shots mowed down others while we were spared to tell 
the tale! We have traveled on the same line, it may be even sat in 
the same carriage, upon which, and in which, others met with a 
lamentable death, while we have done the same thing in such safety 
as not even to have reflected that, in a sense, there was “ but one 
step between us and death.” Others have had sickness: we have 
had none. Others have had sicknesses ; have recovered, only to find 
that their absence from the management of their affairs has brought 
them from a sick bed face to face with ruin. We have suffered; 
recovered, only to find the blessing of God on what our sickness pre- 
vented us from doing ourselves! Why have we been spared? Why, 
when others have been touched by the finger of God, has He passed 
us by? Was it we? Did it happen because we could guard ourselves, 
while the others could do no such thing? Not so, brethren, not so; the 
reason is that God has sent “ His angel before our face to prepare the 
way before us.” 

In fact, one of the reasons of His allowing afflictions and calam- 
ities to happen in the world at all, is to remind those who escape them 
that there has been a particular Providence watching at least over 
them. To begin with, those that suffer to such an extent as to find 
the present life burdensome and its conditions harassing, are, in 
number, much less than those who have to confess that, on the whole, 
life is very pleasant. Only one person is struck with lightning, 
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but a whole city escapes untouched. In spite of catastrophes, ag 
we call them—accidents, pestilence, famine, and the sword—it re- 
mains a fact that the minority alone is affected by them, and the ma- 
jority still goes on its way rejoicing. They who have to contend with 
serious want and destitution are, with all the sad sights which meet 
our eyes, exceptions to the general rule of sufficiency. But if eyjj 
were not to afflict some—and God allows it to be so in order that He 
may reward them abundantly either here or hereafter—if some did 
not suffer, who would ever reflect that it is by the mercies and the 
providence of “ Our Father who is in heaven”’ alone that the mil- 
lions, who are safe and thriving, have not been tried? 

How that kind and merciful Being carries His providence into 
effect is not now the subject of our inquiry. It may be that we are 
the treasured object which God has considered worthy of the escort 
and the attendance of a thousand angels during our existence on 
this earth, that not only to one, but to many angels, He has entrusted 
us, “to keep us in all our ways, lest at any time we dash our foot 
against a stone;” that for us, on our behalf, to keep us in safety, 
they temper the winds, keep in check the storm, ward off the harm 
threatening us from a thousand quarters, and bring to us in plenty 
the needs and the desires of our nature. Or it may all be done by one 
movement of His almighty will. By the mere wish He may be pro- 
tecting and blessing us every moment, just as at His word and wish, . 
“ Let us make man to our own image and likeness,” we, in the begin- 
ning, sprang into existence. In a sense, our preservation may bea 
perpetual act of creation on the part of God; and if not so wonder- 
ful as the action of making us, nevertheless, the sustaining us, the 
supporting us, the preserving of us, the protecting, prospering, and 
lengthening our lives by simply wishing that it should be so, must 
always be classed with the most mighty of His operations. 

Yet, as we have said, we need not concern ourselves with this 
consideration here. What does concern us is to know and thoroughly 
to realize that “in him we live and move and are” (Acts xvii. 28); 
that not the smallest action may be wrought by us if His strength 
does not flow in some manner into it; that, if it is true that “I can 
do all things in him who strengtheneth me,” it is also true that 
“ without him we can do nothing ” (Phil. iv. 13). We have reached 
the present moment only by His great assistance. In our tenderest 
years His loving kindness, as it were, covered us like a garment; in 
our youth He led our feet and directed our steps, preventing us from 
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stumbling in the way wherein we walked; in later days He has still 
followed closely behind us, and the power of His right hand and 
His outstretched arm has not been absent ; and to-day in that we live, 
are well, are happy, are not in want, are prosperous, it is alone 
“the Lord’s doing, and it is wonderful in our eyes” (Ps. cxvii. 23; 
Matt. xxi. 42). 

Such considerations ought to inspire us with the greatest con- 
fidence in God. What may we not expect from Him who has said, 
“JT will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” He has proved the 
truth of His promise by protecting us in the past, so that there should 
be no room left.for doubt about the future. The angel of His provi- 
dence will surely be before our face to prepare the way before us. 
All other things may leave us, but that must still stay. “O thou of 
little faith, why didst thou doubt?” (Matt. xiv. 31). Leave the to- 
morrow to take care of itself, even as He has bidden us, and wait 
peacefully to see what He will do. “I have been young,” says David, 
“and now am old, but I have not seen the just forsaken, nor his 
seed seeking bread” (Ps. xxxvi. 25). Only trust in Him, and the 
kindness of former years shall be continually renewed. Only pray 
to Him and His providence will hasten its steps; say to Him with 
the Psalmist, “Cause me to hear thy mercy in the morning, for in 
thee have I hoped—make the way known to me wherein I should 
walk, for I have lifted up my soul to thee” (Ps. cxlii. 8). Only leave 
the matter for Him to arrange; take Him at His own word, for He has 
said, “ Commit thy way to the Lord, and trust in him and he will 
bring forth thy justice as the light and thy judgment as the noonday.” 
You will never help yourself by doubting Him. Distrust is the very 
thing which keeps His providence at the door waiting to get in, 
while nothing else, not even wickedness, can prevent its entering and 
distributing its blessings and its gifts. You will surely sink beneath 
the waves, like Peter when He walked on the water, if you give up 
hope; but only hope on, trust on, be confident without ceasing in 
God’s unfailing goodness, and then the angel before thy face will 
arise speedily and let his strength be seen, and everything which 
threatens you will take to itself wings and fly away. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BY THE REV, OWEN MC GUIRE, D.D., ST. BERNARD'S SEMINARY, 
ROCHESTER, 


“Thou art all beautiful, O Mary, and the stain of original sin is not in 
thee.” —Office of the Immaculate Conception. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The love of mother universal as nature, because it is en- 
graved by the God of nature on the human heart. It instinctively tends 
to idealize its object. 

II. These two truths at foundation of our devotion to Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who (a) is our mother in the supernatural order, (b) because 
she is the natural mother of the Redeemer. 

III, The same God who gave to our nature this fundamental law and 
natural impulse, freely chose the plan of Redemption in which He placed 
Mary in position of mother to us, (a) showing that He intended for her 
our love and honor; (b) showing also that He intended to use in the 
supernatural order this sentiment, which is one of the finest of our nature. 
He must needs in this order give us the 1deal. 

IV. Hence the Immaculate Conception is most reasonable. Oppo- 
sition to it most unreasonable and unnatural. Statement of doctrine, what 
it is not and what it is. Opposition founded in ignorance of doctrine. 

V. Reasons for doctrine drawn from fact that she is Mother of God. 
It was revealed to our first parents. 

VI. Lessons we should learn from her life on this feast. 


I. There is one name in human language that never fails to touch 
a sympathetic and responsive chord in the human heart. It was 
among the first words our infant lips learned to lisp; it became more 
dear as years passed and we came to a fuller appreciation of its 
meaning, and now to-day, when we have grown to manhood and 
womanhood, its very sound awakens the noblest of natural feelings 
in our souls. Its mention brings back rushing to our minds the 
fondest recollections, the most pleasant memories of our past lives. 
Amid the bustle of a cold and heartless world it falls on our ears like 
the music of the harp of David bidding the stormy sea of our pas- 
sions be still, recalling the time when we were without sin or sorrow, 
guilt or guile, leading us back to the lost paradise of our childhood’s 
innocence. That word is the sweet and hallowed name of MOTHER. 
And hence there is, in the order of nature, one virtue which blooms 
in the human heart when all others have faded. So universally is 
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this virtue found in the human heart, so deeply is it rooted in human 
nature, that the man who apparently lacks it is at once said to be 
unnatural. That virtue is a man’s love and respect for the mother 
who bore him. This sentiment is as universal as the human race. 
The babe that comes to light under the burning sun of the plains of 
Africa clings to its mother with as great affection as does the royal 
heir in the gilded palace, and she is as dear to him as a queen or 
princess is to her child. It is true that we meet some in whom this 
sentiment would seem to have become extinct. But, my brethren, it 
only seems so. A man may have spent years far away from the in- 
fluence of home and mother ; he may have become intoxicated by the 
pleasures of the world ; he may have become hardened by vice ; he may 
have embittered the declining years of the mother that bore him, or 
sent her with a broken heart to a premature grave, but even to him 
there will come moments of reflection when the natural instinct will 
burst forth in tears to bedew the memory of a neglected mother. 
What, then, is the source of a sentiment so sacred, so universal, so 
profound? This love of mother is natural to man, because it is 
engraved by the God of nature on the human heart. A man may, 
for a time, stifle conscience and prove derelict to duty, but he can not 
suppress his nature. He who gave us the command to love and 
honor our parents has also given us the natural impulse to do so. 
In the abuse of free will we may act contrary to it, but we can not 
wipe it out from our hearts. It is the law of nature, and nature 
will in the end assert itself. 

One of the first effects of this natural affection is to idealize its 
object. This is true even in the natural order. The child paints, nay, 
more, sees, its mother as the most beautiful and lovable of crea- 
tures. Our own mother may have had her faults. We all have our 
faults. They are rooted in our fallen nature. But this sentiment of 
nature inclines us to forget and shut out from view the faults and 
remember only the qualities that made her lovable. We can not 
tolerate any reference to these faults in our presence. And mark 
well that this intolerance, this jealousy for the object of filial affec- 
tion, is not only not blamed in us, but considered among the noblest 
traits of our nature. Hence this tendency, far from being one of 
which we feel ashamed, is one of which we feel proud, one which 
we feel ennobles us, one against which we feel we can not act with- 
out acting against conscience, without acting against nature, without 
acting against the God of conscience and of nature. The result of 
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all this is that we would have the object of that natural affection 
without spot or stain, we would have her the ideal which perfect Joye 
demands. Such is the source of natural filial affection—a law of 
nature coming from the Author of nature; and such is its tendency 
—its craving an ideal object corresponding to perfect love. 

II. These two facts lie at the foundation of all the honor, love, 
and respect that are paid to the Blessed Virgin by the children of the 
Catholic Church. We so love and honor her because we are taught 
that in the new order of grace and redemption she is truly our 
mother, and that God, who selected and prepared her for that Position, 
adorned her with all grace to fulfil that ideal. It is, in a word, due 
to the relation which she holds toward us in the scheme of redemp- 
tion. What is that relation? We believe that in the new order of 
redemption Mary is the mother of the human race regenerate. We 
believe that as Eve was the mother of the fallen race, so Mary is the 
mother of the regenerate children of Adam. We believe with St. 
Paul that Christ is the new Adam—that in the scheme of redemption 
we who have been redeemed by His precious blood and partake of 
His merits are made one family, one body of which He is the head 
and we are the members. This is clearly the doctrine of St. Paul, 
who founds our right to heaven on our brotherhood with Jesus 
Christ, to whom belongs by right of inheritance the kingdom of His 
Eternal Father. By the sanctifying grace of redemption we become . 
the adopted children of God, brothers of Jesus Christ, and thereby 
heirs of heaven. Hence the apostle says that Christ is the first born 
and that we are His brethren, that He is the heir and we are the 
co-heirs, that He is the head and we are the members. But the 
mother of the first born must be the mother of His brethren; the 
mother of the heir must be the mother of the co-heirs; the mother 
of the head must be the mother of the members. She is, therefore, 
our mother because she is the mother of Jesus, the mother of the 
redeemed because she is the mother of the Redeemer, and the relation 
of mother in which she stands to us is the necessary consequence of 
the relation of natural mother which she holds to Him. Accordingly 
she became our mother at the moment she became mother of the 
God-man, at the moment she conceived the Word Incarnate in her 
pure womb. From the cross beneath which she stood with the 
beloved disciple St. John He declared her to be our mother. He 
did not then constitute her, make her our mother. He but gave 
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public and solemn declaration to what was already the fact, and a 
fact of God’s own choosing and making. 

III. Now from what has been hitherto said let us gather up and 
fix our attention on a few plain truths. 

Firstly, the God of nature has implanted in our hearts a natural 
and insuppressible impulse of love and respect toward the person who 
stands toward us in the relation of mother. In the whole range of 
its manifestations it is one of the finest and most ennobling traits of 
our being. Secondly, one of its immediate effects is to idealize its 
object. In the next place, let us remember that the mission of Christ 
was to restore all things, to reform and elevate the whole man. His 
mission was not, therefore, merely to propose to the human intellect 
a number of abstract truths for acceptance, but to redeem and 
renovate man’s whole being, elevating and purifying every faculty 
of his soul, every noble impulse, sentiment, or aspiration of his heart. 
Again let us remember that the same is the God of nature who 
created us, and established the laws of our nature, and who has 
redeemed us, and freely chosen the plan and manner in which He has 
redeemed us. Now in this plan of redemption which He freely chose 
He has placed Mary in the relation of mother to us. He freely chose 
to be born of a mother whom he prepared by special graces for that 
sacred office. And He made her our mother. But it was the same 
God who implanted in our nature an instinctive love for the very 
name of mother. 

We have seen that God intended not only to instruct the mind, 
but to renovate the whole man by turning every faculty of his soul, 
every noble sentiment of His being, to an object in the supernatural 
order worthy of His highest and most ideal aspirations. Would He 
have forgotten in this renovation to give us so potent a factor as the 
instinctive love of mother? We might safely presume beforehand 
that He would not. And the history of man’s Redemption shows that 
asa matter of fact He did not. Giving us a mother in this super- 
natural order, He must needs give us one who would be the ideal, 
without spot or stain, worthy at all times and under all conditions 
of the highest and most ideal aspirations of our being—an ideai 
mother, a mother immaculate. 

What wonder, then, that the Church should define for us the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. And it is not we alone of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who have recognized the 
truth of this dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The faithful 
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children of the Church in all ages have given veneration and glory 
to Mary our mother conceived without sin. In the early ages of 
the Church, when the life of Christ permeated the lives of all Chris. 
tians, the doctrine of Mary’s sinlessness was {mplicitly believed and 
held. The Fathers called her the most pure-immaculate, most holy, 
most innocent; they said that she was holier than the saints, purer 
than the angels, that stain of sin never defiled her holy soul. And 
they vied with one another in describing how pleasing to God was 
the soul of her who is “ our tainted Nature’s solitary boast.” We 
must confess that during part of the Middle Ages this truth was to 
some extent obscured. Many of the most learned doctors and most 
devoted sons of the Church of this period pass it by with scarce q 
notice. But this is due to the fact that the universality of original 
sin and the need of redemption for all were being insisted upon toa 
great extent. Then there arose the great controversies that ulti- 
mately divided Christianity, and this truth was forced into the back- 
ground, but only to shine forth a little later with greater splendor 
and magnificence: the feast was celebrated throughout the world, 
Pope after Pope forbade any one to speak or write against this 
doctrine. The learned and ignorant, the hierarchy and the faithful, 
joined in giving glory to our stainless mother. Finally it was de- 
manded that it should be proclaimed a dogma; and in 1854, sur- 
rounded by the bishops and archbishops of the whole world, Pius IX. 
defined it as a dogma of our faith. Since then it has been laughed at 
and ridiculed, but only because the scoffers knew not the meaning of 
this beautiful doctrine of our Church. To Catholic hearts the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception of our mother has become 
dearer and dearer, until to-day the whole Catholic World unites in 
sending to the throne of God its song of praise and thanksgiving 
for the gift of her who alone knew not sin. Here, on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of Mary Immaculate, the prayers of her devoted 
children ascend like a cloud of incense to the high vault of heaven, to 
the very heart of God, testifying to their belief, to their joy and 
their gratitude. 

IV. And so the Catholic Church, on this feast, honors this ideal 
mother under the title of the Immaculate Conception. At first 
thought it is indeed surprising that any Christian who understands 
the doctrine should deny this privilege to the mother of God, to the 
mother of the new creation. Some truths there are of our holy 
religion which are not congenial to human nature. Such, for 
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instance, is the eternity of punishment. In seeking a reason why 
men deny such truths we can find a natural cause. But you will seek 
in vain for a cause for all that has been said, and written, and done 
since the days of the Reformation against Catholic devotion to the 
mother of God. You will find no cause that can be explained on 
natural principles. All who believed Christ to be God and loved 
Him accordingly would have naturally been drawn to the Catholic 
position of love and devotion to the Blessed Mother. The reason 
for this blind opposition, then, which at times amounted to positive 
frenzy, can be explained only by supposing the existence of an evil 
spirit who is opposed to truth and is permitted the use of a mys- 
terious influence to arouse the passions of men against every truth 
of divine revelation. Of all the privileges claimed by the Catholic 
Church for the mother of God none has in later times been more 
opposed, ridiculed, sneered at, and misrepresented than that of the 
Immaculate Conception. And yet, to whoever believes Christ to be 
God, none should appear more reasonable, appropriate, natural. For 
what does this doctrine mean? Or, rather, what does it not mean? 
It has no reference to the supernatural manner in which the Man- 
God was conceived of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Blessed 
Mother. That is a question of the incarnation and of the virginal 
conception of Christ. Nor does it mean that the Blessed Virgin was 
thus miraculously conceived by her own mother. This is not claimed 
by Catholic tradition, much less by Catholic dogma. And if her 
conception and birth is sometimes spoken of as miraculous, it is in 
the sense that at the time she was born her parents had already been 
advanced in years. The Immaculate Conception means simply that 
the Blessed Virgin was herself conceived without sin in her own 
soul. This doctrine, therefore, has a meaning only for those who 
believe in original sin. We are taught by our holy religion that 
our first parents Adam and Eve were created in a state of grace and 
innocence, but that through sin they fell from that state, and that 
we are a fallen race sharing in their sin and punishment. This sin 
which we inherit from our first parents is called original sin; and 
we are all brought into this world with its guilt upon our souls. As 
every child born into this world is a descendant of Adam, so is it 
partaker in its father’s guilt from the instant of its conception, when 
its soul is first united to the body. We come into being, therefore, 
as enemies of God, cast out from his sight, stamped with the guilt 
of our progenitors, and, as it were, the slaves and property of the 
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arch enemy of God, Satan. Now the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception is a solemn declaration by the authority of the Catholic 
Church that the Blessed Virgin Mother of God was by a singular 
privilege exempt from this curse. In the Bull by which he defined 
this doctrine Pius IX. declares “the Blessed Virgin Mother. in the 
first instant of her conception to have been preserved free from alj 
stain of original sin by the singular grace and privilege of Almighty 
God, and through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
human race.” Understanding, then, the doctrine of original sin and 
understanding the necessity of the satisfaction made by the Saviour, 
we can easily understand the terms of this definition. It means 
simply that the pure soul of the Blessed Mother was in its creation, 
in the first instant that it was united to her body, preserved from 
original sin, was never for an instant stamped with guilt, never for 
an instant the enemy of God, never for an instant under the dominion 
of Satan; but was adorned with grace, and that this singular priy- 
ilege, as all other graces conferred on the human race since the fall 
of Adam, was given her through the merits of Christ. 

Such is the simple doctrine which, some fifty years ago, aroused 
so much opposition and calumny and which to-day in many quarters 
is referred to as ridiculous or preposterous, simply because men will 
wilfully misunderstand and misrepresent the doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Church. It is related of Dr. Brownson, the great Catholic re- . 
viewer and author, that at the time of the definition of this dogma 
he chanced to meet an old acquaintance who twitted him for having 
so easily swallowed this latest Bull of the Pope, and proceeded at 
once to describe it as absurd and preposterous. The doctor, with- 
out attempting to reason with him on that subject, led him by degrees 
to other topics, and finally asked him what he thought of original sin. 
Oh! he did not believe in any such thing at all. That was to him 
more than absurd. The man did not believe in the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, but he believed that he was himself 
immaculately conceived. 

V. What has been already said should sufficiently show how 
appropriate it is that Almighty God should give us such a mother 
without spot or stain, the ideal mother of the new creation. But 
she is our mother because she is the mother of Christ. That she is 
the mother of the God-man, of the Redeemer, makes her the mother 
of the adopted children of God, of the redeemed. And when we 
consider her not only as our mother, but especially as the mother 
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of God Himself, then every Christian sentiment, even apart from 
Scripture, tradition and definition, forces upon us the appropriate- 
ness, the necessity of the Immaculate Conception. Could anything 
be more abhorrent to our Christian feelings than to suppose that 
the God of all sanctity was born of a woman who had once been 
under the empire of Satan? It is the universal law of grace, as 
defined by St. Bernardine, that when Almighty God selects any 
creature for a sublime office he adorns that creature with all grace 
befitting that office. Could there be any office more sublime than 
that of mother of God? The nearer any creature approaches to God 
the greater its sanctity. Can we conceive of any relation which 
would bring a creature nearer to God than that of becoming His 
mother? And she was His mother. Let us never forget this 
truth, my brethren, though we can never fathom it. She was His 
mother. He was her child, flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone. 
On that blessed night when she laid Him on a little straw in the 
manger He was still the Eternal God, Supreme Lord of all creation. 
The spheres of the material universe went their way harmoniously in 
obedience to His will. Cherubim and seraphim bowed down before 
His cradle. All creation must obey Him. They are all but His 
creatures and His servants. She alone, as His mother, could take 
Him into her arms, and, looking into His countenance, see reflected 
there the image of her own soul. She alone could address Him in 
words that bewilder our feeble understanding: My Child, my Son, 
and my Gop. Can there be conceived a more sublime office? Can 
there be a nearer approach to God? The seraphim who surround 
His throne have never been stained by sin, and must we think of 
His mother as at one time its slave? The lips of Isaias, that they 
might be worthy to deliver the message of the Most High, were 
cleansed with a burning coal from the altar. And shall she who 
gave birth to the Word Incarnate be thought of as at any time 
tainted? Jeremias, because of his mission as prophet, and John the 
Baptist, because he was to go forth as a herald to announce the 
coming Redeemer, were sanctified in their mothers’ wombs. And 
surely a greater sanctity, a higher privilege was reserved for her 
who was to bring Him into the world. It is grace only that makes us 
great in the eyes of God. If her sanctity, as her office, was to be 
singular and above all others, it could be made so only by a singular 
and extraordinary privilege of grace, by a grace not vouchsafed to 
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any other child of Eve. Others had been sanctified in the womb, 
For her was reserved the grace of Immaculate Conception. 

He who in His infinite wisdom and foreknowledge selected her 
from among all creatures for this sublime dignity of mother of God 
willed that she should be distinguished from all others by this 
peculiar characteristic of grace. And this decree of His omnipotent 
will He revealed to our first parents when, addressing the serpent 
in the Garden of Eden, He said: “I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” The woman mentioned 
here is the Blessed Mother of the Redeemer. There is to be eternal 
enmity between her and Satan and, therefore, between her and sin, 
It should never have power over her. Sin had entered into the 
world, and God saw it pass upon all men and envelop them as a 
deluge. But He ordained that Mary, the mother of the promised 
Saviour, should rise triumphant over the waters of this universal 
deluge like the ark of Noe, to which Christian tradition has com- 
pared her. Therefore, could he address her, “Thou art all fair, my 
beloved, and there is no stain in thee.” 

VI. For this signal grace bestowed on the Blessed Virgin, as for 
all graces vouchsafed to every creature, the glory belongs to God. 
He has signally honored her. He has made her our mother, and we 


honor her as such. But she is proposed to us not only as our mother, 


but as our model, not only for our honor, but for our instruction and 
imitation. Christ is the great model and pattern which we must 
copy in our lives, because by His life He has taught us how we must 
live as Christians. That creature is the greatest saint who comes 
nearest to Christ in imitating His example. For this reason Mary 
is the greatest of saints, occupies the highest place in heaven, and is, 
after Christ, the great model for the lives of her children. Yes, my 
brethren, the place occupied by her in heaven is not exactly due to 
her Immaculate Conception, nor yet to the fact that she is the mother 
of God. To what, then? To her fidelity. She was faithful to a 
trust. She was faithful to grace and performed the will of God in 
the humble station of life in which God had placed her. She did 
her duty. Let us here learn the first lesson on this her feast. It is 
that our sanctity and greatness in the eyes of God do not depend 
on doing what is great in the eyes of the world, but in the right per- 
formance of our duties, however humble, in the station of life in 
which God has placed us. Let us also learn from her to value and 
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esteem grace above every consideration of this world. The grace 
which she received in her Immaculate Conception she guarded 
jealously at all times. Therefore shall all generations call her blessed. 
Sin only can deprive us of grace, and let us learn from her a hatred 
of sin. This again we can best do by imitating in our lives her love 
of home, of solitude, of attention to duty and of prayer. But most 
consoling of all thoughts on this blessed feast is that she whom we 
honor has the power to help us by her intercession, and that we can 
call upon her for assistance, for she has a mother’s heart and a 
mother’s love to hearken to our prayers. Let us, then, on this day 
and henceforth put new fervor in the words we so often repeat: 
“Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death. Amen.” 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
TU QUIS ES? 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The strange, impressive, figure of John the Bap- 
tist. Taken for Messias. (a) Lessons of true manhood and fixed aim 
and purpose in his life. Useful for us to put the question, “ Tu quis es?” 
(b) Man’s place in world. Present state of knowledge. Man lowered 
and chastened, God magnified thereby. Need for man to study his 
place and end in life. 

As man. Made to image and likeness of God. Texts. This 
resemblance (a) in powers and faculties of soul. Consequences and ap- 
plication. (b) Given dominion over all earth. How this dominion ts 
deepening and spreading. Brings increase of responsibility. Application. 

II, As Christian. Raised thereby to higher spiritual level. Through 
(a) coming of Christ, brought into closer knowledge of and touch with 
the three Divine Persons in God. (b) The first person as Father com- 
mon bond with all mankind. But Divine Fatherhood bears special re- 
lationship to Christians. What it implies and suggests. Young Prince 
and his father’s portrait. (c) Brotherhood of men with each other and 
Christ. Its special connection with second person of adorable Trinity. 
Bond of strength, union, and love. (d) Relationship to Holy Ghost. 
Man God’s shrine or sanctuary. As such he ought to be a sacred, a con- 
secrated being. Raising and ennobling of our nature through action of 
— Ghost. Grace. Justification or habitual grace becomes seed of 
glory. 

Conclusion.—Therefore man’s aim and purpose is “eternal life” or 
glory. This to be secured by leading a holy, supernatural life on earth. 

This is man’s end. Exhortation to piety and worthy conduct. 
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A wild, uncouth being must the Baptist have seemed to the dwellers 
in the plains and towns of Judea as he emerged from the wilder. 
ness clad in coarse haircloth, with the long, unkempt hair and beard 
of an unshaven Nazarene. Withal, he was a commanding figure jn 
his day, before whose native dignity and heart-searching eloquence 
even the proud Herod quailed. He was truly a man in all that goes 
to make genuine manhood. “The greatest born of woman” (Matt, 
xi. 11) Christ called him. A strange lesson truly as to what makes 
a human life really great. So impressive was the personality 
of the seeming fanatic from the desert, that he was taken for the 
Messias, and asked the question point blank, with the result briefly 
and touchingly told in the Gospel of the day. Have we ever seriously 
asked ourselves the question, put to John, “Tu quis es?” (John i. 19), 
Who are we, and what our aim and purpose in life? 

John’s life was best answer to the question, “ Tu quis es? ”—a 
noble, worthy, self-sacrificing life, crowned by a martyr’s death, 
Yet who does not envy him to-day? Who would not prefer the lot 
of him who is still “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness ” (John 
i, 23), the victim of a king’s lust and wrath, to that of the king him- 
self, even though called Herod the Great? 

If Herod had recognized his origin and destiny truly, would he 
have lived as he did? “ Man know thyself” is one of the most oft- 


quoted sayings of one of the wisest of our race, akin to St. Augustin’s 


prayer, “ Noverim me noverim te Domine.” Want of genuine self- 
knowledge often leads to loss of self-respect and the deplorable con- 
sequences that follow from it. 

Man, it is true, is no longer looked upon by many as the centre 
of the universe. Facts, not fancy, rule to-day. Science is ever 
pointing out his insignificance. In space, astronomy reduces him to 
a tiny speck in a tiny speck of a world. He is dethroned all round. 
Instead of being the outcome of deep, revolving thoughts on the 
part of his Creator, he is only a link in a vast, endless chain of life. 
He is lord of the universe no longer, but a lowly denizen of one 
of the lowliest of “God’s mansions in the sky.” The very doctrine 
of “ends,” final or otherwise, is sneered at as visionary and absurd. 

But groundlessly and foolishly. Man is still king. He is still 
lord of nature. He is in no manner dethroned. He is to-day what 
he ever was, the highest work of God’s hands, and the creature of 
His love and choice. He is not really lessened by advancing knowl- 
edge, but chastened and God magnified, and His creative method 
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better understood. Were the universe immeasurably vaster, with 
only two intelligent beings in it, yet would they be lords of it and 
greater than it; because intelligent, whilst the universe is only dead 
matter and unconscious force. More than ever does it concern man 
to study his end and purpose in life. “ Tu quis es?” 

I. First of all, we are men, and as such, share with every mem- 
ber of the human race the great common boon or grace of creation. 
Hardly any one questions now the unity of the human family. All 
men are brothers, whatsoever their creed, color, or race. Our very 
bodies are immeasurably removed from those of other creatures. 
There is no link or chain of links to connect them by descent. Our 
faculties of mind and will stamp us as beings apart. We are, in fact, 
by creation living images of the most high God. All creatures, it is 
true, have some distant trace or resemblance of their Maker; but of 
us alone, in contradistinction to other earthly beings, does the Scrip- 
ture say, “ In the day that God created man, he made him to the like- 
ness of God” (Gen. v. 1). “God created man to his own image, 
to the image of God he created him” (Gen. i. 27). Simply as 
men, therefore, and alone of all the myriads of created beings that 
people this planet, we enjoy the magnificent prerogative of being like 
to the Most High—* made,” in the words of Scripture, “a little less 
than the angels” (Ps. viii. 6). This resemblance, it is well under- 
stood, is not in the body, but in the soul—as only of the soul as of 
God, we can say, that it is immortal, and endowed with the gifts of 
understanding and free will. We are not as “the flower” or “the 
grass that to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven” (Matt. 
vi. 30), but imperishable beings, free, intelligent, and responsible. 
It is this thought that should fill us with a sense of our dignity and 
a feeling of self-respect, urging us to scorn to do what is degrading 
toor unworthy of our nature. And hence the practical question for 
us all as men is, Do we show forth this resemblance to God in our 
lives? Is there anything godlike or divine in our conduct, in our 
behavior? It is said of holy and virtuous men and women that they 
always make those who come in contact with them think of Almighty 
God. And why? Because the likeness to their Creator is not blurred 
or erased by sin—it is manifest in their character, tone of speech, 
and conduct. We see it and feel it in their general bearing and be- 
havior. It is the fruit of their knowledge and love, of the proper 
use, not abuse, and degradation of their faculties. In so far only 
isa likeness true, inasmuch as it faithfully represents and brings to 
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mind the original it stands for. This thought we must take to hear 
and apply to ourselves personally. 

Again, in our capacity of men, by the grace or favor of creation, 
we are the rulers and masters of the earth. For we find in Holy 
Writ that after God said, “ Let us make man to our own image and 
likeness ”’ (Gen. i. 26), He added, “ And let him have dominion over 
the whole earth.” “ God gave man the number of his days and time 
and gave him power over all things that are upon the earth” 
(Ecclus. xvii. 3). What a field of thought do not these words open 
up! We are entrusted by God with the care and right use of al] 
things inferior to ourselves. Earth, sea, and sky lay bare their 
treasures, and disclose their secret resources to our searchings, 
From the day when these words were uttered till the present hour, 
this dominion is spreading, till we are almost dismayed at its ful- 
ness and extent. The most occult powers of nature are being en- 
thralled, doing our wish and bidding, carrying our possessions, our 
persons, our very thoughts and words with incredible speed. New 
forces are being discovered and applied to intensify and amplify 
this divinely-appointed rule of man over creation. 

We must not forget, however, that this increased dominion 
brings with it also increased responsibilities—increased and com- 
plicated duties. We are not absolute and independent lords and 
masters. We are relative and dependent ones. We have to use, 
not abuse, the creatures of God. We have to care for, not waste, 
destroy or turn to evil purposes, the property of our Master. In 
short, we are His caretakers and stewards, and have one day to 
render a strict account of our stewardship. And this we must not 
fail to bring to mind, when we ask ourselves the question, Who are 
we’? Men, created in His image and made His representatives to 
all the other creatures of the world. 

II. But we are more than men—we are made Christians through 
holy Baptism, and as such raised to a higher spiritual level. A new 
and wider horizon surrounds us. We are brought nearer to God, 
brought more closely into touch with the three persons of the ador- 
able Trinity in and through Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Tu quis es? By grace of redemption we become the adopted sons 
of God—children in a new and higher sense than before of our great 
common Father in heaven, the first Person of the ever blessed 
Trinity. “ Behold,” says St. Paul, “what manner of charity the 
Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be called and should 
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be the sons of God. Just to think that we, poor, lowly, helpless 
creatures, should be privileged to call ourselves children of God! 
that the most abandoned outcast in Christendom can raise his heart 
and eyes to heaven and address Him “ who dwells in light inacces- 
sible,’ and before whom “ the seraphs veil their faces,” as Father, 
and claim His help and protection as such! What feeling of hope, 
love, tenderness, and trust well up in the heart at the bare utterance 
of the word Father! Not ruler, nor Lord, nor master, nor friend, 
but the endearing term, consecrated by children’s lips, Father. The 
world speaks of royal and imperial families, and the highest in the 
land deem it an honor to be even remotely connected therewith in 
blood, yet we can, each and all, address the “Lord of hosts and 
King of kings” as our Father. Are we proud of the honor? or 
rather, are we children that a father would be proud to own? Tu 
quis es? A story is told of a young prince, who used to carry a 
portrait of his worthy father round his neck, and each time it caught 
his eye he used to exclaim, “ May I never do, say, or even think 
anything unworthy of such a father.” We, dear brethren, carry the 
image of God engraved on our very souls, and our constant aim 
and prayer should be the same—always to walk worthy of our great 
mission or calling, even to speak, act, and think in a manner worthy 
of “ Our Father in heaven.” 

Now this idea of the Fatherhood of God implies the common 
brotherhood of men with one another, and with Jesus Christ, the 
divine Son of God. By taking human form, by entering the great 
human family, He became, so to say, one of ourselves, “ flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone.” “ For which cause,” says St. Paul, 
“he is not ashamed to call them brethren ” (Heb. ii. 11). “Amen, I 
say to you,” says Our Lord Himself, “As long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv. 40). 
What bond stronger than that which unites brothers together? 
What more sacred and yet helpfully familiar than the expression 
brothers and sisters living together in unity? ‘“ Ecce quam bonum 
et quam jucundum est habitare fratres in unum” (Ps. cxxxii. 1). 
With Christ as our brother, what foe need we fear? 

In addition to this we are temples of the Holy Ghost. “ Know ye 
not that you are the temples of God, and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” (I. Cor. iii. 16) ; “Or know you not that your 
members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom 
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you have from God?” (I. Cor. vi. 19). By virtue of our Chris. 
tian character we contract a special relationship to the Holy Ghost, 
the Third Person of the Trinity. We are, as you have heard, His 
chosen tabernacle, temple, dwelling, shrine. Now the term church, 
shrine, or tabernacle conveys the idea of something sacred, some. 
thing never used for profane purposes, set apart for divine wor. 
ship, where nothing defiled, polluted, or unclean should be allowed 
to enter. Tu quis es? It is our mission, our aim as good Chris. 
tians, to be worthy dwelling-places of the Most High God. 

Now, the special mission of the Holy Ghost to the soul is to sane. 
tify it, to elevate it above nature and its laws. This is what it 
means by justification, or habitual sanctifying grace. “I live, now 
not I,” says St. Paul, “ but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). We 
partake of a new, a higher, a divine, a supernatural life. We are 
branches inserted in the vine, and imbibe its life and nature. “] 
am the vine, you the branches ” (John xv. 5), says Our Lord. This 
sap of grace, so to say, coursing in our veins gives special dignity, 
value, and merit to our acts, raises us from the natural state of 
men to the supernatural dignity of Christians. All good acts, 
thoughts, and desires become ennobled and elevated in this state. 

And this grace becomes the seed and promise of everlasting life, 
We are thereby made heirs to heaven. He that drinketh of this 
water shall not die forever. The soul, it is true, can never perish, 
but this does not mean that it has a right to heaven. In the prayer 
addressed by Our Lord to His heavenly Father He used the words, 
“ Father, I will that where I am they also whom thou hast given me 
may be with me, that they may see my glory ” (John xvii. 24). 

In this pleasure-seeking, wealth-amassing age and generation this 
may seem a very ideal and unattainable end to put before men. 
But it is God who does so. These are His words: “ Heaven and 
earth may pass away, but Christ’s words shall not pass away” 
(Mark xiii. 31). If we pursue any other end, if we seek happiness 
outside of God, then we are on the wrong path. Our destiny and 
work are not confined within the narrow limits of this world. 
They have a higher aim and purpose. We must fit and train our- 
selves for heaven—our home, and term of our earthly pilgrimage. 
Let us live worthy of our high and noble calling, be true men and 
Christians in the full sense of the terms. Advent is a special season 
for rousing ourselves from spiritual sloth and apathy. In the words, 
then, of St. Peter, “I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims to re- 
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frain yourselves from carnal desires which war against the soul ” 
(I. Peter ii, 11). . . . “Let us cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day; 
not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, 
not in contention and envy, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ” 


(Rom. xiii. 13, 14). 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J., BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


“A voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 


SYNOPSIS. —I. The voice of John the Baptist. Its mystery. Its power—to 
all ages. Not silenced by Herod. Speaks to Mankind. 

II. Speaks to us—from the wilderness of the past. The wilderness 
in our own hearts—in our surroundings. Prepare the way. Need of 
voice of authority. 

III. Description of a wilderness. Applied to heart of man. A voice 
to cry aloud. To cry the word obey. 

Conclusion.—Obedience to the voice of conscience. 


St. John the Baptist could not have described himself and his 
mission in happier terms—a voice—a voice heard sounding through 
the wilderness, breaking suddenly and unexpectedly upon the barren 
solitude. Whence did it come? What does it say? And who is the 
speaker? The element of impersonating adds to its impressiveness ; 
the element of mystery draws with majestic charm, and that voice 
which seems to waste its speech on empty space, that voice which 
sends its thrilling message over deserted moorland and trackless 
waste, nevertheless, reaches the ear of mankind. Yes, mankind; 
not only the wandering Jews, the exclusive Pharisees and the 
skeptical Sadducees, the traveling strangers who crowded into 
Jerusalem in those memorable days, but men of all nationalities in 
all succeeding generations have caught the sound of that voice 
pealing through the wilderness, and all, at least, have heard the 
message. Well, indeed, does John the Baptist say that he is a voice: 
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for he is a voice which is living and speaking even unto this very 
day, when his voice, with other lips indeed, but with his own me. 
sage, sounds in your own ears. 

How comes it that that voice has not been silenced? Did ng, 
Herod, in the plenitude of his brutal power, send his order to silence 
that voice and still for ever that accusing tongue, which would no 
unsay the words, “It is not lawful”? Did not Herodias, in the 
gratification of her spite, stab that silent tongue, lying motionless on 
the charger before her? And yet silent to the ear, it spoke to the 
conscience, not to the conscience of Herodias only, but to the cop. 
science of mankind! Yes; and here we have the explanation of 
that voice, which still lives and will be heard, because it came to 
speak not to any individual man, but to Mankind. 

So it speaks to us. Speaking out of a wilderness; speaking ap. 
parently to a wilderness. Out of the wilderness of days long passed, 
out of the wilderness of other forms of civilization, out of the wilder. 
ness of paganism, of Greek and Roman social ideals, out of the 
wilderness of slaves and barbarisms and human beings—human, 
indeed, but of no account. The voice echoing through the wilder. 
ness falls upon our ears and bears to man a living message, a message 
needed by our generation as much as it was by the generation to 
which it was first addressed. 

For every generation must “ prepare the way of the Lord ”—not 
only every generation, every man must in his own heart prepare this 
way. Because of this want of preparation, the voice speaks but to 
a wilderness. The wilderness about the Jordan was but a forcible 
picture of that wilderness of Jewish hearts overgrown with useless 
traditions, encumbered with the wild growth of human passions, 
made arid and profitless because the streams of living waters no 
longer flowed through it, because the dew of heaven fell upon it in 
vain—the soil choked with useless brambles and harmful thorns—a 
wilderness become a fit emblem of that once chosen people who 
rejected the prophets and stoned those who were sent for man’s 
salvation. Who should trace the way of the Lord through that 
wilderness? And who shall look out at our generation and his gaze 
not be met by a wilderness? Do we not find faith crumbling away, 
social virtues decaying, honesty between man and man a mere 
withered stalk of what once was a fair flower indeed? Do we not 
find men and women shrinking from the natural burdens of men and 
women, making the wilderness a still more empty void? Do we not 
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find doubt and despondency and weariness and hopelessness, so that 
many lie down in the wilderness and welcome death? Who shall 
look out at this wild scenery of human woes and not wish that the 
way of the Lord may be made through it? But we need more than 
a wish; we need a voice that shall sound with a stirring call, that 
shall wake the sleeper and rouse the sluggard and put heart into 
the weary wayfarer. We need the voice of John the Baptist, crying 
aloud its message to mankind, telling us, in no uncertain phrase, that 
beside the work which wins our daily bread, the work of hand and 
of brain, there is another work for mankind to do, in making straight 
the pathway of the Lord, so that men may tread without too much 
stumbling the way of God’s commandments. 

There is a wilderness in the world without, and if we narrow 
down our gaze and look into the hearts of men, shall we not, too, 
often find a wilderness there? For what is a wilderness? A soil where 
nothing useful flourishes, where nothing grows that will nourish 
man’s life, where a man may pant with thirst and sink with hungry 
exhaustion; where the sun shines and the rain falls indeed, but the 
sun scorches and blisters and the rain sinks into an ungrateful soil, 
or lingers in stagnant, unsightly pools, unfit to quench the thirst 
of man, filled with poisonous, unsightly weeds and still more un- 
sightly living creatures. 

Too often, too often, this is a picture of the heart of man, become 
a wilderness indeed. The gifts of God are these: soil and sunshine, 
the pleasant breeze and the fertilizing rain; but nothing comes of it 
all, nothing sustaining to feed the life of man, nothing elevating to 
charm the eye, nothing to kindle the imagination, nothing to stimulate 
the wondering fancy to see in the works of God far off indications of 
the character and power of the mighty worker Himself! 

Surely there is need for a voice to cry aloud in this wilderness! 
This wilderness of the heart of man, choked with tangled under- 
growth, false ideals, enervating selfishness, love of ease, lust of 
pleasure, greed of money, mad jealousies, subtle scheming, cold 
indifference to sufferings not our own, overwhelming desire of adula- 
tion, wasteful display, a pagan abandonment to sensualities choked 
and veiled and made alluring to the eye with dainty if flimsy dis- 
guises, yet all the same nakedly pagan—what a wilderness. And 
shall it be cleared at the sound of a voice? 

Yes; for the voice is a voice of power. The echo of the voice—no; 
the voice itself, which once sounded over chaos and said a word 
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of creative power, “ Let there be light,” and immediately there was 
light! That same voice says to us, “ Make straight the path of the 
Lord.” 

And shall a word do this? Yes; a word shall do this. Not the 
word “command,” but the word “ obey.” For this is the message 
of the voice from the wilderness. Learn to obey at the word of God, 
obedient to His ten commandments, obedient working according to 
His ideals, obedient submission to one who knows the very heart of 
man, its many needs, its many cravings, its many possibilities, its 
many railings, its many virtues, its nobility and its grandeur, over. 
grown indeed and hidden by the tangled thorns and briers of the 
wilderness, but there all the same. 

Rise up at the voice. Be up and doing. Obey the voice. When it 
says, “It is not lawful,” cast away the allurement, be it as precious 
as an eye, useful asa hand. Let not your ears be deaf, nor your heart 
hard; hear, and translate your hearing into action, then every hollow 
place shall be filled up, every hillock brought low, the crooked made 
straight, the rough way smooth, and all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God. 











THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 


THE NATIV{TY OF OUR LORD. 
A DAY OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. BERTRAND L, CONWAY, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.”—John i. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—The world had turned away from its Creator, Christ came to 
win it back. The threefold lesson of the day. Proofs of Christ's Divinity. 
1. His Assertion of Divinity. 2. His Moral Character supports Hts 
Assertion. Christ’s love of the world, especially of the poor and the 
troubled. Men often look at the human side of the Church and forget 
the Divine effects she has produced. In adoring the Infant Jesus to-day 
let the spirit of Charity for all animate your heart—let holiness of life 
proclaim you a follower of your Saviour. This is the best way to bring 
souls to Christ. 


From Adam’s sin to the first Christmas day, beloved brethren, the 
world’s history was the wandering of the nations from God. Year 
after year the three great concupiscences, “the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” had been enticing men further 
and further from the divine way to walk in the way of human error 
and sin. It seemed that while God counted his thousands, Satan 
counted his tens of thousands ; that while Jehovah was adored by the 
faithful few of a chosen race, the thousand cruel, lying, and impure 
deities were everywhere in honor. The world was a rebel; humanity 
an apostate ; it had turned its back on God. 

What could win back the nations? What could overthrow Satan 
and the powers of darkness? What could free men from their bitter 
slavery? What could take away the stony heart from the breast of 
sinful man, and give him a heart of flesh? Men had changed the 
truth of God into a lie? What could win them from the worship of 
the creature, to the adoration of the one true God? 

St. John tells us in his sublime Gospel of the Incarnation: “ God 
so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son. The word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

God knew that in every man there was a longing for the divine 
—a reaching out after the infinite, which refused to be satisfied with 
anything less than God. Some unbelievers have denied the divinity 
of Jesus on the ground that this earth of ours was too insignificant 
to be the dwelling place of the Most High God. But the things of 
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the spirit are not to be weighed in the balance of the physical ypj- 
verse. The Creator of all things, whom “the heaven of heavens cap 
not contain,” is surely not called upon to choose for his dwelling 
place the largest planet. On the same principle, Our Saviour should 
have come with all the glory of His heavenly Father, a mighty King 
having “ dominion from sea to sea unto the ends of the earth.” 

To confound the wise ones of this world, its God came into it this 
blessed day, poor and unknown in the rude stable-cave of Bethlehem, 
Only the humble shepherds heard the angelic song, “ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of goodwill ” ; only the humble 
handmaiden of the Lord and her carpenter spouse knew their God 
behind the veil of his helpless babyhood. Could this be the King 
before whom Rome’s mighty power would wither away, as the leaves 
are parched by the redhot sun? Could this be the Great Messias and 
Ruler of Israel whom the proud ones of Israel looked forward to so 
expectantly ? 

This, beloved brethren, is the lesson of Christmas day: 

1. It is a day of faith, proclaiming to the world of unbelief the 
great dogma of Christ’s divinity; 2. A day of faith, warning us that 
the divine oftentimes lies hidden behind the veil of the weakly human; 
3. A day of faith, bidding us tell others the glory and the beauty of 
the Jesus whom we know and love. 

Many men in our day fight shy of mystery in religion. As they’ 
put it, they will believe only what they understand ; they will accept 
only what they can verify and test for themselves. Suppose, for a 
moment, that you could make every dogma of Christianity as clear 
as the noon-day sun, suppose that you could adequately explain the 
Blessed Trinity or the Incarnation, why instantly they would retort 
that these dogmas were man-made. If totally within the compass of 
the human reason, why look for a God to reveal them? Grant, on the 
other hand, that the infinite God has spoken to His people, does it 
not follow inevitably that their finite minds will be unable to grasp 
the full purport of His message, or sound the depths of His all-em- 
bracing wisdom? 

It is, indeed, a great mystery that God, all-happy in Himself, 
should have deigned to create us at all; it is indeed a sublimer mys- 
tery that he should so dignify our human nature as to make it His 
very own. The birth of Jesus Christ bridged over the abyss that 
separated man from God. A new era had begun for humanity. The 
Word of God, from all eternity consubstantial with the Father, was 
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made man in time of the substance of His mother, the Virgin Mary. 
A human body and a human soul were united forever to the divinity, 
and through this human nature Jesus is ever to make intercession 
for us as the “ one mediator between God and man.” 

That Jesus is God is a mystery we can not accept, says the unbe- 
lieving world. How can a man be God? The real thinker does not 
ask how can such a thing come to pass, for he realizes how powerless 
we are to explain the simplest phenomena of the material world 
around us. If he be an earnest seeker for the truth, he simply asks, 
What are the proofs that Christians offer for so stupendous a fact? 
Is their witness true? 

The simplest argument for the divinity of Jesus Christ rests on the 
fact that He whom the whole world reverences as the most perfect 
of men claimed all the powers and prerogatives of the Most High 
God. 

He told the Jews, a monotheistic people, that he was equal to the 
Father, whom they adored as Jehovah, the one true God in absolute 
oneness of essence, in working power, in eternal being, in the right 
to the worship of men: “I and the Father are one. My Father 
worketh until now, and I work. Before Abraham was made, I am. 
That all may honor the Son as they honor the Father.” 

It is unfair to say that Jesus’ audience understood these claims in 
a spiritual sense of the moral oneness of a perfectly good man with 
God. This is to read into the words a subjective theory born of a 
prejudice which refuses to see things as they are. The Jews would 
never have been so angry as to have stoned Jesus, if He had claimed 
no more than this. They stoned Him rather, as they themselves de- 
clare, “ because that thou, being a man, maketh thyself God.” 

Would not justice demand of Jesus a stern repudiation of their 
interpretation of His words if He were merely man? Should He not 
have corrected their mistake, as He did on many other occasions, 
when they mistook His teaching? He never did so. On the con- 
trary, He declared Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life of 
Humanity ; not merely the universal teacher of the human race, but, 
as no man dared ever claim, its universal judge. Could any human 
being bid all other men to make himself the centre of all their 
thoughts and affections, as Jesus did? “If you love me, keep my 
commandments. He that loveth father and mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me. Without me you can do nothing.” 

Does the unbeliever imagine that the all-perfect Jesus was less 
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honest and sincere than his ardent follower, the convert Pharisee, 
Saul of Tarsus? When the pagan Lystrians, won by the miracle 
wrought by the apostle, would pay Him and His companion Bar. 
nabas divine honors, the indignant St. Paul cried out: “Why do 
ye these things? We also are mortals, men like unto you.” Could 
Jesus, whose character for honesty and sincerity has been so lauded 
by those even who deny His divinity, have allowed His Jewish 
hearers so absolutely to misunderstand His stupendous claim? 

We feel confident that the denier of the Incarnation is not in- 
fluenced so much by the arguments of intrinsic impossibility he puts 
forth in defense, as by the fact of his evil life, which blurs his vision 
of the world of the unseen and of the spirit. “ The sensual man per- 
ceiveth not these things that are of the spirit of God, for it is foolish- 
ness to him, and he can not understand, because it is spiritually 
examined.” That is what John the Beloved meant when he declared 
that “if any man will do the will of him, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.” 

Any one who studies carefully the psychology of conversion knows 
full well that converts come to believe Christ’s Gospel not so much 
through the exercise of the logical faculty as through the act of the 
will, illumined by the grace of God, which firmly renounces sin by an 
act of intense sorrow. Argue with a man or woman, and you fre- 


quently put him on the defensive. If, however, you persuade him. 


to tell you his life story, and have him realize the need of pardon, 
you have instantly started him on the road to God. It is a short step 
from the act of sorrow to the act of faith. 

Christmas day, beloved brethren, is a great revelation of the man- 
ner in which God hides the divine behind the veil of the human. 

Does it seem probable, asks the worldly man, that the Immaterial 
Deity should become intimately united to a material body? Does it 
seem likely that the infinite Creator should deign to unite to the 
Godhead that finite humanity He Himself had fashioned? Does it 
seem reasonable that the Almighty should be born a helpless babe, 
subject to infirmity? 

“ Yes,” answers the Christian: “ God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son.” The apparent great things of the world 
are nothing to God. The good, humble mother of the crowded tene- 
ments is nobler in His sight than the proud, impure ruler of a mighty 
empire. The faithful Christian laborer in the city streets is a far 
higher type of humanity than the rich capitalist who gains his millions 
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by the unscrupulous crushing out of his competitors and the unjust 
defrauding of his workmen. Just as the proud Pharisee or Roman 

rocurator would have seen nothing remarkable in the birth of a 
Jewish child whose mother was denied entrance into the inn at 
Bethlehem, so to-day the proud worldling fails to see the divinity 
of Christ’s Church beneath its frail and weakly human exterior. 

Men will often say to you, “ Look at the temporal prosperity of 
countries that have thrown off the shackles of Catholicism,” as if 
material progress were the one great test of a nation’s glory. They 
forget that this wealth is often due to mere natural conditions, and 
frequently, alas! has been gained by national robbery and individual 
injustice. Others will reproach the Catholic Church for being the 
home of the poor and the outcast, forgetting, Christians as they are, 
that Jesus loved such souls with a special love. It is one of the 
marks of the Church’s divinity that she is the chief refuge of those 
most despised by the world. Some again see only the bad lives of 
popes, bishops, and priests in past times, or point out the scandalous 
lives of Catholics to-day, as if the goodly tree of Christ’s planting 
were at fault, because of the rotten fruit lying on the ground be- 
neath it. 

Let such men study rather the lives and works of the great saints 
of God. Let them learn the divine peace given to millions in the 
holy tribunal of penance. Let them ponder over that Catholic unity 
of doctrine which witnesses everywhere and always to the oneness 
of the Gospel of God. Let them ask why the Church Catholic has 
weathered so many storms without the slightest fear of shipwreck. 
Let them turn aside from the human turmoil of ecclesiastical politics 
they so love to revel in to discover the divine, spiritual influence of 
one true parish priest. If earnest seekers for the truth, they must 
needs find it some day. The mother anxious about her sick child is 
the first to hear the doctors step on the stairs; the mariner, ship- 
wrecked on the midnight sea, is the first to see the glimmerings of 
dawn. So with a man alert for the divine. He cries out in his weak- 
ness and humility to God for help, and lo! some messenger from 
God comes, be it a book, a friend, a preacher of Christ’s Gospel, and 
another incredulous Thomas has believed. 

Oh! you, who know and love Christ Jesus, remember on this His 
birthday the outsiders who know and love Him not. Pray that the 
sweetness and gentleness of the Christ-child may sanctify our age 
and people. Ask Him that the spirit of war which now makes 
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mighty armies clash in the far East may be changed to the peace 
of arbitration. Ask Him that the conflict between capital and labor 
may be done away with forever by Christian justice and charity, 
Ask Him to open men’s eyes to the evils of an irreligious educa. 
tion, which is ruining the children He loves so well. Ask Him 
to save our country from the divorce evil, which with race suicide js 
fast sapping the life-blood of our people. Ask Him to rouse men 
from their indifference to the things of the unseen world. 

Let your hearts go out in prayer and work for those who are 
aliens from the Christ. When you kneel to-day to pay your homage 
to your infant Saviour remember those who do not know enough to 
adore Him. Lead them to Him, as thousands of good Catholics 
have done before you, by their perfect following of His command- 
ments. 

Nothing keeps men more from Christ than the bad lives of indi- 
vidual Christians. What could do more harm to the cause of Christ 
than the dishonest Catholics in public life, who have frequently been 
identified with bribery and injustice? What could more dishonor 
the Catholic name than the low lives of many Catholic evil-doers 
who often think to win heaven by giving their blood-money to the 
priest. 

On the other hand, better than eloquent preaching or learned 
books is the example of a perfect Catholic life to convert the good, 
earnest minded non-Catholic. How often has a Protestant husband 
said to me: “ Father, it was the faithfulness of my wife to her church 
Sunday after Sunday, in good weather and bad, that made me ques- 
tion the reason of that church’s attraction—Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament.” Or again: “ Father, it was the kind, sweet charity ofa 
Catholic sister, when I lay grievously sick in the city hospital, that 
made me long to possess her secret of a divine happiness.” Only 
the other day a bitter Lutheran told me that his bitterness against 
the Church was removed forever, because in his poverty and sick- 
ness a Catholic neighbor promised to share his all—it was not much 
—with him until he was able to go to work again. 

Yes; Jesus came among us to lead men to God by His perfect life 
of purity, gentleness, patience, love of God and men. We, his 
followers, have a bounden duty, therefore, to show the world what 
beautiful characters the Church of Jesus can bring forth, what 
wonderful efficacy the Sacraments have to produce the noblest type of 
men and women. 
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No other day in the year has life power to make us realize the 
true dignity of our Christian birthright. No other day has like 
power to make us feel the unity of true human brotherhood. 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper,” some Catholics cry, blind to every- 
thing outside the narrow confines of their own little parish. “ Yes,” 
says the divine Child of Bethlehem, “ you have a responsibility to 
all the brethren. It is your duty to tell the world that its true pro- 
gress and glory depend solely on its faith in me, the incarnate Son 
of God.” Does our age love liberty? Jesus preaches the “ liberty 
of the truth, which alone can make it free.” Does the age speak of 
brotherhood? We are all “brethren in Christ Jesus.” Does the 
age love equality? With Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek; 
neither bond nor free; neither male nor female.” Does the age thirst 
for learning? In Jesus are “ hid all the treasures of wisdom and of 
knowledge.” Does the age exalt labor? Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, labored in the shop of His foster-father Joseph to teach 
men its dignity and worth. 

Beloved brethren, this blessed Christmas day has its human side 
also. With a joy all its own, it speaks of joyful reunions, of kindly 
greetings, of sweet charity to the poor. Let every soul of this parish 
cheerfully give of his abundance, whether it be the alms of money 
or food, or the more welcome alms of sympathy and love. “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” Jesus said. And the recipient 
of your bounty, knowing that you come in Jesus’ name, will be led 
to love the God who sent you. 





APOLOGETICA. 


A Course oF FIFTY-TWO SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS on 
PoPpuLAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION, 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XLIX.—* Curist A MERE MAN.” 


Introduction.—It is a matter of history that wherever religion has 
been at a low ebb among a people, that people were possessed of a 
very inferior standard of morality. Their ideas were lofty in propor- 
tion to their concepts of the Deity. Monotheism has always revealed 
a high standard of thought and action. Idolatry has always been 
accompanied by a degraded misconception of conduct, even in the 
most elementary perceptions of wrong and right. Barbarism was a 
lapse from the saving primeval traditions of the race. It may be 
securely asserted that no barbarism has ever brought man down to 
such depths of iniquity as the lapse from Christianity wherever it 
has occurred. Witness the excesses of the French revolution. His- 
tory has still one experience untried. The story has yet to be written 
of a nation or a colony established on the principles of infidelity 
and inscribing on its labarum, ““ No God. No Christ. No religion.” 
We shudder to think of the crimes, of the enormities that would 
prevail under such a banner. We know what atheism is productive 
of in the individual. Fancy a nation of atheists! Fancy a people of 
Voltaires, of Diderots, of Rousseaus as leaders and their followers, 
disciples impregnated with their blasphemies, with their infamous 
views of man, his origin and his destiny! Where would be authority, 
law, order? How long would such a republic endure? Is such a 
condition of affairs among the probabilities of the future? We 
answer, Why not? And yet we are compelled to say we not only 
hope not, but also that we believe not. We must remember that, 
though the world forget God, God will not forget the world. The 
only salvation lies in submission to Christ, who is not a mere man, 
but God. 

I. Emphatically witnesses to this great truth are the martyrs. A 
martyr is essentially a witness—martyrdom means testimony. When 
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we consider their very large number, from Nero to Constantine, that 
is for two hundred and fifty years, when we consider the terrible 
nature of their tortures, when we consider their courage, the many 
conditions of life in which they moved, the manner, calm and joyful, 
in which they suffered, the marvels that so frequently attended their 
valiant patience, the multitudinous conversions which were the fruit 
of their sacrifice, we can not explain their conduct in any other way 
than that the religion for which they laid down their lives was a 
divine religion, and its Author divine as well. There is very little 
doubt as to their number. It must be admitted that they were perse- 
cuted through hatred for the Christian religion. They died, not 
through blind fanaticism. They were clear eyed witnesses. They 
understood their creed. They submitted to all their tortures because 
they knew that Christ was God. 

II. Again in confirmation of all our assertions we have the won- 
derful change operated in the world by the introduction of the re- 
ligion of Christ. We know what the world was before Christ and 
at the time of His coming—the state of private and public morals, 
of the family, of society. We have the startling evidence of a sudden 
and gradually universal change of thoughts, ideas, principles. We 
have the creation of a new public conscience. All this proves divinity, 
for it is impossible to adduce a single human agency or a collection 
of human agencies capable to account for this transformation. Add 
to this the doctrine which Christ taught. His doctrine was never 
taught in its entirety and in its unity before His time. He taught 
concerning the Father, God, and His attributes, concerning man 
and the world. There are His moral precepts. They are perfect, 
ideal, model, regenerating. He was the first to make clear in His 
own words and through His Church the nature of divine worship. 
His doctrine stands out unique in presence of all the doctrines of the 
world. It moved the admiration of His contemporaries, and has com- 
pelled the wonder of all subsequent ages. In itself it is divine. And 
He proved that it was from God and that He was God. A careful 
investigation will disprove the objections which have been urged 
from the resemblance between the teaching of it and that of other 
religions. Buddhism, as inquirers pursue honestly their researches, 
Buddhism ceases to be in any way a teaching which can lay claim 
to the excellence of the doctrine of Jesus. Let what they like be 
vindicated for Buddhism or any other “ism,” it still remains proven 
that Christ is not a mere man, but God. 
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L.—‘ THERE IS NO ETERNAL PUNISHMENT,” 


Introduction.—Men, it is a very remarkable fact, never quarrel 
with heaven. They are willing to concede that there may be beyond 
the confines of this earth a place where every one will be supremely 
happy. When, however, they are called upon to admit that there jg 
also a place where God’s creatures are to suffer unimaginable and 
unconceivable pain forever, forthwith they recoil and they deny, 
But it is very patent that denial will not obliterate everlasting penalty, 
no more than the convict, by refusing to believe in a penitentiary of 
a dungeon, will find himself free instead of passing months or years 
or a lifetime behind prison bars. No denial of ours will change the 
words of Christ. His words are explicit. We find the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment emphasized (Mark ix. 41-47). On this 
occasion Our Lord repeats three times the statement of the unquench- 
able fire of hell where the worm never dies. Some repudiate the idea 
of hell being eternal. Some contend that on a future day the rigors 
of the flames will be mitigated and that there will be a modicum of 
happiness introduced. Others claim that there will be a new period 
of probation granted each sinner in eternity. Others simply say 
there is no hell. We may find it difficult to prove from reason alone 
that the sentence of condemnation will be an eternal one. In this 
case we have to fall back upon the divine and infallible teaching of 
the Redeemer. 

I. Whatever opinion mentioned above may be sustained, this 
answer is always in order, that mere statement is not proof, nor is 
mere contradiction a successful rebuttal. St. Augustine tells us that 
every one who denies God’s existence makes the denial because he has 
a reason for wishing God not to be. Something similar may be 
advanced regarding those who assert that there is no hell, or, if there 
be, it is not everlasting. It is to be feared that all these individuals 
repudiate the dogma because their conscience makes them afraid 
that in their moral condition were they to stand before God for judg- 
ment, they could expect no other verdict than an adverse one. How- 
ever, be things as they may, the teaching of the Church is safer to 
follow than their denial. They, of course, advance some reasons. 
Let us see what they are worth. 

II. There is no hell because a punishment such as is that pro- 
fessed by Christianity is repugnant to the divine perfections. It cam 
not be reconciled with divine justice or with divine goodness. It is 
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sreconcilable with God’s justice for the reason that there is no pro- 
portion between a crime committed, however great, and the penalty. 
Itis very hard to decide as to the proportion. Yet we are justified in 
claiming that the one whose law and whose dignity are offended by a 
deliberate and grave wrong is infinite. There should be something 
infinite, it seems to us, in the retribution. It can not be in the torture 
itself inflicted, because no finite being could bear the weight of an 
infinite woe or pain. There appears to remain only what we might 
call an external infinite, and that is perpetuity of duration. There 
can be no doubt that God’s law must have a sanction, and a sanction 
commensurate with the importance of the law and the majesty of 
the Law Giver. 

III. With regard to the divine goodness we must keep in mind 
that God’s goodness is a perfection, and while it includes boundless 
mercy it excludes all vacillation and impotent condescension. Par- 
don me if I say that God is good, but that He is not “ goody-goody.” 
If we carry the argument from goodness to its limit, then there will 
exist no sanction. In this case God’s goodness would be the cause 
of innumerable disorders, and would render the divine will of no 
account in the eyes of creatures. God, besides, does not punish as 
if moved by what we conceive as revenge. God hates only the sin, 
and were it possible to detach the sin from the sinner, then He would 
doom the sin alone. The divine goodness, by its very nature, must 
abhor sin, must hate it because it is an attack upon all the Maker’s 
attributes, and so He must punish it, and who can say to Omnipotence 
outraged, “ Thus far and no farther”? It is not so much the length 
of time it takes to commit a crime we have to consider, as the ingrati- 
tude of the criminal and the ineffable majesty of the offended Deity. 


LI.—‘ THERE IS NO ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.” 


Introduction.—Between theory and fact there is an immeasurable 
and, in many cases, an impassable space. The same distance in- 
tervenes between negation and proof. It is very noticeable that 
when a scientific theory is broached and enumerated only as a 
theory, there is always a mob of sciolists who seize upon the hy- 
pothesis and proclaim it as a fact, especially when it in any way 
impugns the dogmas of Christianity. This is evidenced by the one 
time wide spread of Darwinism and Positivism and Agnosticism. 
There are some facts which scientific investigation never can touch. 
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We have in mind the existence of the human soul, which has been 
contradicted because forsooth the dissector’s scalpel has never laid 
that immortal spark bare; as if a principle of life could be found in 
a body, in which all vitality is extinct. This view is applicable to the 
protestations of those who oppugn the teaching of the Church re 
garding hell. All that they have advanced is reducible to a negation, 
As in the case of the existence of God, so in the question of eternal 
punishment, not a shred of proof is to the fore against either one 
or other truth. 

I. Reason has not disproved the everlasting rigors of God’s jus. 
tice against sin. Must sin be punished or not? Surely, every one 
will grant that unto crime there must be meted out a penalty. This 
penalty rests beyond a doubt with the lawgiver. The legislator in 
this case being the Supreme Legislator, who has not to render an 
account to any one of His decrees, ought, at least, be allowed the 
privilege to affix the sanction which in His infinite wisdom He 
deems efficient. From other sources we have the assurance that 
His sentence under given circumstances will be eternal doom. Is 
this sentence too severe, too disproportionate? Severe, it certainly 
is; unjustly severe who dares say? Disproportionate? Again who 
will have the temerity to make this assertion? On what basis will 
he ground the accusation? Is it not within the limits of reason to 
say that God must determine a punishment which by its very nature 
is sufficient to deter man from crime? Independently of other legiti- 
mate considerations, are we not obliged to say that the human race 
would stop at no infraction of the divine law were the mulct 
not the eternal forfeiture of happiness? Even the knowledge of the 
consequences does not prevent the violation of the law. Yet as far 
as punishment is viewed as a deterrent, hell from this standpoint 
seems to be inevitable. We expect not too much when we affirm 
that certainly there is more in favor of, in our philosophy, 
than against eternal punishment. 

Let us (II.) subjoin here, from another repertory of argument, 
but only as corroborative, the fact of the Incarnation. The sacrifice 
of Christ was necessary for our salvation. Is it safe to infer that an 
infinite victim was demanded unless there was a forfeit in some way 
infinite to be canceled? Would the shedding of blood divine have 
been justified were there only question, as far as man is concerned, 
of liberating the race from temporal disaster? Undoubtedly there 
is the cloud of mystery hanging over this puzzling problem. Faith 
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will penetrate the cloud. Reason must simply bow down and adore. 


| know God is just. He makes a compact with temptation that we 
will not be tried beyond our strength, and He will not punish beyond 
our deserts. In the uncertainty, what should reason suggest? Bet- 
ter, our sane sense will tell us to be on the safe side. Security is 
where the Church is. Let us pray the prayer of St. Augustin. Lord, 
try us, punish us here—only save us in eternity. 


LII.—‘ THERE 1S NO ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.” 


Introduction.—Protestantism is protean in its nature. Its his- 
tory is the history of mutability and variation. Little by little it 
extruded all Catholic doctrine, either expressly or by implication. 
In one or other of its forms it denied purgatory and then hell, and 
in recent years there has been proclaimed not the purgatory of tra- 
dition, but a parody or burlesque thereof. The large charter of liberty 
granted to all its votaries makes not only possible but inevitable the 
introduction of views which reflect not credit but ridicule on the 
minds of the abettors. What is there essential to Christianity which 
has not been denied by leaders outside the Church? Free to use 
the Bible as they please, a bishop attacks its veracity; free to find 
in the Bible whatever caprice suggested, some of their preachers 
denied the Trinity, the divinity of Christ and the eternal sanction 
of God’s law. In the rebound we have the opinion of those who 
hold that there is another life, but that in that life man has another 
chance. If he profit by this new, unauthorized, unfounded dispen- 
sation, his will be an eternity of bliss unalloyed; if he does not, 
then divine justice must take its course. 

I. We are unable to see how it can be logically advanced that 
the time of probation extends beyond the limits of this life. We 
ask where and what is the proof? It is not mentioned in Scripture. 
It is not found among the traditionary utterances of Christ or of 
the apostles. Moreover, it is not an intuitive or a priori truth. Vox 
et praeterea nihil. Let us suppose that after death would begin a 
probationary period. What about the moral law and moral order 
here? What regard would the legislator evince were such the case? 
It would be a declaration on his part that the natural law here was 
of very little significance in his eyes. It would be simply throw- 
ing all integrity to the winds. There would be no inducement to 
practise virtue. The world is bad enough as it is; what would it be 
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were there this so-called post mortem probation? To support it, 
is insulting to God. Certainly this seems to be the very strongest 
kind of an argument against such a theory, .for theory only it js 
were it even worthy of the name. It would be very difficult to 
imagine an opinion more repugnant to the ordinary views of men 
upon such momentous questions as public honesty and domestic and 
social uprightness. 

II. Another class of “ anti-sheolists”” are what one might term 
spiritual “ Nihilists.” Their contention is that the sanction of the 
law consists in annihilation. They hold that eternal unconscious- 
ness will be the penalty. The same query is again, as always, 
forced upon us. What is the basis of their system of ethics? What 
is their proof? Who is their prophet? Who their Messias? There 
is blasphemy in this taking the punishment out of the hands of the 
Creator and placing it in the will of the creature. First, annihila- 
tion would not be a penalty. Penalty supposes pain. Where there 
is eternal unconsciousness there is no pain. They contradict them- 
selves, saying that crime deserves punishment, and then affixing 
annihilation as the sentence. But it is needless to proceed. It has 
been a fixed belief everywhere and at all times that the soul will 
survive the body, and that there are rewards for virtue and punish- 
ment for crime. Plato, in his Phaedo, having determined the im- 
mortality of the soul, says that after the separation souls will be 
led to a supreme tribunal in order “ to be judged as to whether they 
lived well or not. Those who are found incurable on account of the 
magnitude of their enormities, their many colossal sacrileges, their 
murders, and inexcusable iniquities, or other crimes, them fate will 
cast into Tartarus, whence they will escape never.” Thanks sincere 
and incessant be ours, that our faith has erected in the world the 
dogma of an eternal hell for the impenitent—a dogma that warns, 
deters, and saves. 


” 


Note.—The matter_for preparing the foregoing sketches has been taken 
from Hurter, S.J.; Devivier, S.J.; Hettinger, and other philosophers and 
theologians. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


DISCOURSE AT THE BURIAL OF A MOTHER. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Present occasion one when sympathy almost an intrusion. 
Word due as tribute of respect to one so worthy. What involved in loss 
of mother. What we owe her. First thought of God, earliest glimpse 
of duty, the whole moral capital of life, in short, due to her. Pain of loss 
intensified by feeling of lack of appreciation of her during life. All see 
ravages of death and repent. “ All flesh shall fade as grass and as the 
leaf that springeth out of a green tree;” but it is never truly known till 
it knocks at our own door. How cold and empty the house when its 
queen is called away. Consolation in thought that we may meet again. 
All roads in life end in death. Very hard for young and strong to 
realize. They deem all allusion to death as almost a conspiracy against 
life and its joys. How it forces itself on the attention. Meant to by God. 

II. Life to be round, full, and perfect, must be coupled with death, 
its end. Death is part of life. Determines eternal life. We can not think 
of our friends, near and dear to us, who are gone, without being brought 
into touch with gates through which they passed. Our Lord and puzzled 
disciples (John xvi. 21, 22). Contrasts (Job xix. 25-27). Lesson con- 
veyed to “lay hold on eternal life,” for “ The shadow of this world passeth 
away.” Very hard lesson to learn, but forced upon us by Providence. 
Danger of worldly views of life and death. World’s business to live, 
not to die. Nature, too, against the supernatural, but man above and 
as a nature. Condemnation of world by Christ through His own. 

ny 

III. Function to-day points to wisdom of words, “What doth it 
profit a man,” etc. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” etc. The four 
great permanent facts or realities—death, judgment, hell, heaven. Vision 
hereof should color life. Optimists and pessimists both wrong in views 
of life. Lessons of holy life just closed. Folly of delaying conversion. 

Conclusion.—Imitate her virtues, pray for her soul. St. Augustine 
and St. Monica. 


I. There are occasions when even the expression of sympathy 
appears an intrusion. There is a feeling of sorrow so very deep 
that even out of pity one had better leave condolence alone. I ex- 
perience this feeling, brethren, on witnessing bereaved children and 
their widowed father gathered round the bier of a beloved wife 
and mother. Their grief appears too sacred, too intimate and 
mental to be disturbed. And yet for the sake of the many friends 
of the family I see around me, I feel I must give utterance to a few 
words of sympathy and counsel, were it only as a last tribute 
of respect to one who commanded it so deservedly during life. 
We may, indeed, say that a shining light has been put out in our 
midst. A holy life with its bright example of Christian virtue has 
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been ended—a void created in the circle she adorned; and, above 
all, the hearth, the sacred shrine of domestic virtue, the family 
group, has been robbed by cruel death of its queen. A model wife, 
the stay and counselor of her husband, a model mother, whose 
care, example, advice, and holy prayers were ever lavished on her 
children, now lies a helpless corpse at our feet, and a suppliant to 


Mother Church and to us for prayer. Of a mother, perhaps more . 


than of anything else, can it be said that her love and tenderness 
are felt and appreciated most when she is gone. Long forgotten 
incidents recur to memory of how this love was shown, mingled it 
may be with a pang of regret that it was not valued or recipro- 
cated to the extent it deserved. The poet is right, “Of all saq 
words of tongue or pen, the saddest are these, it might have been,” 
A shadow falls across the soul of a true child at the thought of 
even unconsciously failing to respond to that almost divine thing, 
a mother’s love. We can all understand, then, how bitter it must be 
to part with her, to all appearances, forever. To many a young 
soul barely capable of knowing what death is, it is the first experi- 
ence of its sting, the first awakening in life to the thought that 
there is such a thing as death at all. 

The earliest idea of duty, and duty too in its highest form of 
love, the first dawning on the soul of the existence of a Father in 


heaven, a God above whom we are not only privileged to know, but 


to love and approach, we owe to her; the first and most lasting im- 
pression of good, the very moral capital of life we gleaned at 
her knee. Reigning, therefore, in heart and home, taking part in 
our joys and sorrows, knit together in soul she becomes part of 
our very selves. She is, indeed, the spring and wellhead of the 
family; brothers and sisters like buds on a common stem, or the 
varied hues of the rainbow that meet in her as one common pure 
white ray of light, are one, because of her. Now to find this bond 
severed, rudely snapped asunder forever, must be a cruel wrench 
to tender, loving hearts. Hence the sympathy we feel for and tender 
to her orphaned children- to-day. 

I grant, indeed, that all this sounds hackneyed and commonplace. 
We all know that we have to die. We are continually hearing it 
from the lips of preachers and witnessing it in the gaps that death 
daily makes around us. It is the common fate. “ All flesh shall fade 
as grass and as the leaf that springeth out on a green tree. Some 
grow and some fall off: so is the generation of flesh and blood; 
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one cometh to an end, and another is born” (Eccles. xiv. 18, 19). 
True, but it never comes home to us with such force as when it 
lays its icy hand on those we love. It might, we think, spare a 
dearly beloved mother. Our very light is put out. The fire burns 
cold on the hearth. Warmth and light seem to leave the home. 
But has she left you orphans forever? Will you never again hear 
the sound of her voice, feel the magic touch of her hand or behold 
the love and pride of a mother sparkling in her eye? Not cer- 
tainly on this side of the grave; but just as certainly beyond. The 
parting is temporary, fleeting as the life it closes. It depends on 
yourselves as it does upon us all whether, jointly, we see and recog- 
nize her again. Once we pass the same portals of death, once our 
bodies are laid out to be dropped into the same narrow grave, then 
may we perhaps see and converse with her in the abodes of the 
blessed. We are all making the same journey. The whole race 
of the living are on the same track. The roads of life are various ; 
but all end at the grave. Nor is the way nearly so long as it seems. 
Ask not those who are starting or in its earliest stages, but those who 
have well nigh completed it, who are simply waiting for the last 
summons, and each one will tell you, in the words of holy David, “My 
days are vanished like smoke.” “ My days have declined like a 
shadow and I am withheld like grass” (Ps. ci. 4-12). Indeed, it 
is only as we are entering “the valley of the shadow” that we 
feel the weight and force of the warning words of Scripture as to the 
shortness of life and rapid approach of death. When young and 
strong and hopeful we regard sermons on death, or even an appeal 
to think of the dismal subject at all, almost as a conspiracy against 
the joys of life or obsolete platitudes that form part and parcel of 
the preacher’s stock in trade. We want to learn how to live, not 
how to die—we want to be taught how to make the best of the 
world we know rather than be wearied about a world and life of 
which we know nothing. 

II. Now I say that if we would live well, if we would enjoy a 
round, full, and complete life, we must think occasionally of death; 
for the reason that to live well we must learn to die well. Death 
in reality is a part of life. It is the most important act in it, be- 
cause eternal life depends upon how we leave the present, i. e., how 
we die. Nor can we escape death in life, even if we would. It 
strikes us at every turn. It comes home to us in endless ways. 
As we crave to hear the living voice of her who lies stiff and cold 
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below ; as we prize her memory, as we gaze upon her portrait or 
the scenes with which she was associated during life, we can not 
but think of “the gates of death” through which she has passed, 
and which we, too, must, sooner or later, enter. As we look upon 
her bier are we not convinced that the very best moments of her 
life were those she spent in dwelling upon death, and so preparing 
for true and lasting life beyond. 

We read in the sixteenth chapter of St. John that Our Lord once, 
speaking of His death and resurrection, embarrassed His disciples by 
the words, “ A little while now and you shall not see me, and again a 
little while and you shall see me: because I go to the Father” (John 
xvi. 16). He clears up his meaning in words that come home to ys 
strongly on the occasion that gathers us here to-day. “ A woman, 
when she is in labor, hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but 
when she hath brought forth the child she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world. So also 
you now indeed have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you” 
(John xvi. 21, 22). The fact that even Christ had to pass the “gates 
of death ere being seen and realized by his disciples, in the ful- 
ness of joy”, that our nearest and dearest must pay tribute to the 
grave, throws light on those strange words of holy Job: “I have 


said to rottenness, thou art my father; to worms, my mother and ~ 


my sister . . . all that I have shall go down into the deepest 
pit” (Job xvii. 14, 16). And yet it is Job, too, who says: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth and in the last day I shall rise out of the 
earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh 
I. shall see my God. When I myself shall see and my eyes shall 
behold and not another; this my hope is laid up in my bosom” 
(Job xix. 25-27)—golden words that the holy patriarch himself 
wished to be “ marked down in a book with an iron pen and ina 
plate of lead or graven with an instrument in flint-stone (id. 23, 24). 

Now the drift of all this—the main purpose of living and dying 
in this world, the lesson that our departed sister reads to us all 
from the solemn book of death is “to lay hold on eternal life,” to 


remember that “the shadow of this world passeth away,” to im- 
press upon us the solemn truth of the psalmist’s warning: “O ye 
sons of men, how long will you be dull of heart? Why do you love 
vanity and seek after lying?” (Ps. iv. 3). ‘“ Take order with thy 
house, for thou shalt die and not live ” (Isa. xxxviii. 1). 
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I know that this is a lesson not easily learned. The world is a 
bad school for the study of death. Why it should be so is not 
far to seek. The world we live in is so full of life and pleasure and 
movement, the very joy of living and ceaseless activity attending it 
are so engrossing ; and then such care is taken to disguise the signs 
or emblems of death, or keep them in the background, that it is 
only on such solemn occasions as the present, when it enters the 
sanctuary of our own homes, that we can realize what a part death 
plays in life. The gaps it makes are soon filled up by the young 
and strong; and to the world at large christenings and weddings 
offer a more attractive side of life; but death ever follows them as a 
shadow. His ravages can not be ignored. They are forced upon 
our attention. ‘‘ The sun shall go down at midday, and I will 
make the earth dark in the day of light, and I will turn your feasts 
into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation” (Amos. viii. 
9,10). And well is it that it should be so. It is only when death 
lays its icy hand on those we love and darkness and sorrow fall on 
our homes that we think of another and a better world than this. 
It is God’s way of bringing us to think seriously of our origin and 
destiny. It is the same all the world over. We do not stand alone 
in our sorrow and bereavement. Other husbands are mourning 
devoted wives, other children are weeping the loss of loving mothers. 
All reminds us that our own turn will come, and that death is the 
busiest agent in life. 

Yes, brethren, at every beat of the heart, at every tick of the 
clock, numbers of human beings, each with his or her long life- 
history and unutterable responsibilities, are being swiftly hurled 
into eternity. But because personally or in our homes we are 
spared, this awful fact passes by unnoticed. No doubt that it should 
be so is part of nature and must be; but none the less, the spiritual 
minded, those that Christ left watching, and we particularly, whom 
death has visited in one of our members, should take deeply to 
heart our Lord’s repeated lessons and warnings. It is remarkable 
how persistently he warns His followers in the Gospel against the 
spirit of the world on this very point of death. He even condemns 
the world inasmuch as it limits its views and action to the present 
life without thought or making provision for the next. He says 
that, in spite of warning, death and its consequences, the world 
will ever make merry and rejoice. Its business is life, not death. 
Even when the last day comes round, and our earth with its freight 
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of souls is on the brink of final ruin, it will be even then, he says, 
as when the flood came or when the fire clouds were gathering 
over the doomed cities of the plain, the world “ making merry,” 
“marrying and giving in marriage.” Did not God then make and 
deck the earth? Did He not create the world and does He not rule 
it? Yes; but man neither reads nor uses it right. Indeed, by the 
power of free will he may be said to have unmade it, as he daily 
misuses and misapplies it. ‘“ The earth is the Lord’s and the fyl- 
ness thereof.” God’s earth is ever young. She emerges fresh 
from the cold, deathlike days of her winters into the beauty and 
glow of her ever-returning springs. Nature clings to life and abhors 
death or all that leads to or savors of it. Like all that is young and 
strong, she is cruel, and her word to the feeble and infirm and aged 
is to get out of her road so as to make way for the young and the 
strong and the vigorous. In all this she is true to herself, because 
nature is only natural. Man is more, he is called to the super- 
natural and ever has been. Nature is heedless and unconscious of 
the higher or supernatural life; she recognizes no immortality but 
her own; and in spite of Christ’s religion and Christ’s warnings 
most men follow her, and so make up the world that He condemns. 
But it is for us to whom have been made known the mysteries of 
God, to read nature truly, and take to heart St. Paul’s warning that 


“the fashion of this world passeth away ” (I. Cor. vii. 31), and that | 


death cometh like a thief in the night, when we least expect it. 
The dead even speak and warn us in the words of Holy Scripture, 
“O that they would be wise and would understand and would pro- 
vide for their last end” (Deut. xxxii. 29). 

III. One would think this were a lesson easily learned, and yet to 
see how most people act it must be very hard. “ What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul, 
or what exchange shall a man give for his soul?” (Matt. xvi. 26). 
What do these words mean? That we were made for God and 
heaven, not for ourselves and earth, that it is our souls and not 
our bodies that should have the first claims on our attention, and 
that the world which passes is nothing in comparison with endless 
life. Yet though even in the lips of professing Christians, what 
impression do they make in heart and conduct? But let us not be 
deceived. God is not mocked. ‘ What a man sows” in life “ that 
he shall reap” at death. 

Four great facts—four great, solemn truths encircle and determine 
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the fate of man—death, judgment, hell, and heaven. Of these mo- 
mentous realities no true Christian should ever lose hold or sight. 
They should be grasped in all their bearings, understood in and out, 
through and through. True, indeed, “the fashion of this world 
passeth away,” or as holy Job puts it, “ The life of man fleeth away 
as a dream and passeth by as a vision of the night ” (Job xx. 8); 
but death and judgment, hell and heaven remain. 

Now this thought of death or, rather, of the above tremendous 
issues depending on it, must color the lives of all who think seriously 
at all. It need not paint them black. There are men called optimists 
who think or profess to think this the best of all possible worlds, 
and others, pessimists, who deem it the worst; but in reality it is 
neither, “it is sober gray.” The world is relative, or, as it is com- 
monly said, “ what we make it.” To appreciate it at its true value, 
to see life in it, in true perspective, we must look at both, in and 
through their common end, death. This is real wisdom, because it 
enables us to weigh, balance, and judge the two great factors of 
existence, time and eternity. It will tell us in the words of Scrip- 
ture, so well exemplified in the holy life that has ended, that “ Ven- 
erable old age is not that of long time nor counted by the number 
of years,” but that “a spotless life is old age” (Wis. iv. 8, 9). 

And now, brethren, let the practical lesson learned from the sad 
funeral service at which we assist to-day be to learn to live if we 
would learn to die, to look upon death not as distinct from, but as 
part of life. As your eye rests for the last time on the mortal remains 
of our dear sister in Christ, reflect that her pure, holy, and dutiful 
life meant and earned for her a holy death. She died well because 
she lived well. It was not the few closing moments of her life, it 
was not even the fervent reception of the last Sacraments that made 
her death as that of the saints “precious in God’s sight.” No; it 
was the holy life that went before. This it was that formed the 
seed and kernel and determining cause of her holy death. 

There is no greater or more melancholy delusion than to think 
of duly preparing for endless eternity during the-last few expiring 
hours or even days of life. What more extravagant than to fancy 
that when the body is worn out with disease, the mind and its powers 
reduced to helplessness, that then we can make the most supreme 
effort of life, an effort involving the highest bodily and mental 
strain, to say nothing of the most essential element of conversion, 
good will and the grace of God—grace especially, that may be de- 
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nied by Him who solemnly declares “He will not be mocked.” 
What greater folly than to put off fulfilling the hardest and most 
important duty in life, till soul and body are at snapping point, 
No! as the saintly Father Faber says somewhere, “ We must get 
our preparation for death ready before we lie down to die. We can 
not be too much on our guard against the fatal error of separating 
life from death,” of looking upon the last solemn act of life’s drama 
“as if it were a distinct spiritual exercise, the going to confession 
or communion, or making a retreat, quite forgetting that whether 
we think of death or not, whether we serve God or neglect to do 
so, life in spite of ourselves is a minute and detailed preparation 
for death.” Death is not an isolated act, standing out by itself, 
It is the last link in a chain. It is the last act in a series intimately 
connected with, dependent on and resulting from those behind it, 
This thought is clearly and pithily expressed by St. Paul in the 
oft-quoted words: “ He that soweth in the flesh, of the flesh also 
shall reap corruption. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit 
shall reap life everlasting. And in doing good let us not fail. 
For in due time we shall reap, not failing’ (Gal. vi. 8, 9). 

And you, dear children, as your eyes linger for the last time or 
the mortal remains of your beloved mother, and your hearts go 
down with her to the grave, let the tribute of your love be a fixed 
resolve ever to live and walk worthy of her. Let her example be 
ever graven in your memories. Live like her as you would die 
like her, so that of you, as of her, it may be said, “ I walked in the 
innocence of my heart, in the midst of my house. I did not set be- 
fore my eyes any unjust thing ” (Ps. c. 2, 3). 

Her soul we feel is with God; but we can not yet say whether 
“in the fulness of joy,” and it is, therefore, our duty to unite with 
Holy Church in praying fervently for the repose of her soul. Even 
of the holiest souls we can not say that they are admitted imme- 
diately to gaze upon the infinite purity of God. “ The last farthing” 
that we all have to pay to the boundless justice of the Almighty, ere 
we leave His prisons on earth or beyond, is a far-reaching word, 
so that many a soul dying in her Maker’s peace and embrace is 
crying out to us in anguish to see her God in the words of Scrip- 
ture: “ Bring my soul out of prison that I may praise thy name: 
the just wait for me until thou reward me” (Ps. cxli. 8). 

For forty years the great St. Augustine never failed to pray 
daily for the repose of the soul of the saintly Monica, his mother. 
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This was true filial piety that we should all imitate. Though we 
may be confident that the holy soul we pray for specially to-day is in 
peace with God, yet it is our duty and consolation combined to re- 
member her frequently in our prayers and join in saying, “ May her 
soul and the souls of all the faithful departed, through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace.” 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, 
IIl.—TuHeE MEANING OF LIFE. 


Fixed ideas are the bane of human existence. By a fixed idea 
is meant the stubborn adhesion to an opinion, no matter how many 
reasons against it may be alleged. The idea or view is lodged so 
firmly in the mind that it can not be unseated. This fixed idea is 
at the bottom of prejudice, bigotry, jealousy and envy. It has origi- 
nated family and national feuds. It is accountable for a very large 
portion of the ills which afflict the race. There is a vast difference 
between a man of one idea and a man of a fixed idea. One is right- 
fully ambitious and is bound to succeed; the other is fast totter- 
ing toward lunacy, and helps make lunatics and unmake wise men. 
The one gets his view from the outside, from contact with the world, 
from environment, from education, religious or otherwise; the other 
generates his thought from his inner self, consciously or subcon- 
sciously. The one is open to conviction and advice, the other is 
self-opinionated, and has nothing but contempt for the tenets of 
others. 

Many other differentiations might be enumerated. Suffice it 
to say, that the fixed idea is detrimental to all sociability and com- 
fortable living. It is a barrier to all progress. It is in the way 
of a correct appreciation of things as they are. It is an obstacle to 
the proper launching of life. It is a “ black-hand ” conspiracy against 
the happiness of mankind. The man of one idea is not contumacious. 
He will not change his idea. It is based on conscience. It is rather 
a principle, and a high one, than an idea. It will suffer on his 
part no mutation willingly. He may modify it or, rather, he may 
adjust it to new circumstances and will subject it cheerfully to 
the laws of environment. 

The saints were men and women of one idea. Their object was 
perfection. Yet the exterior manifestation of their one purpose 
changes with the cycles. 

What has all this to do with young women? Much, very much 
indeed. These young friends of ours are as liable as any other class 
of individuals to become the prey of a fixed idea. They are as apt 
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as any one else to hug this phantom to their bosoms. They are just 
as disposed as many others to hold some pet theory which may serve 
as an apology for what might be called their eccentricities of thought 
and speech and action. A fixed idea is sublime as a resource for 
those whose conduct may leap beyond the bounds of the irreproach- 
able. They rail at life. They see nothing in it for them. There is 
something rotten in existence. Life is not worth living, and, as a 
consequence, life holds nothing within its stretch that is worth the 
having or the doing. The practical results of this doctrine, if it may 
be called doctrine, are not far to seek. Certainly under the tenebrific 
radiance of such a theory are produced the germs of every moral dis- 
order. If a fixed idea were kept in concealment, if it were confined 
within the dark recesses of the gray matter in which it lurks and 
whence it springs, if it affected its individual parent only, if it were 
forbidden to hold communication with the outside world, then it 
might be allowed to die, unhonored, unwept, and unsung. But it 
struggles with all its innate stubbornness for deliverance, and as it 
goes it grows and spreads infection. It finds congeners in so many 
brains. For a worthless product it is most prolific. 

However, it must not be forgotten that it is a weed, and hence 
expansive and harmful. The laws of its development are codified in 
the parable of the tares. It is like the crocodile of Herodotus. 
“From the smallest of eggs it becomes the largest of animals.” The 
alligators of old Nile never were so rapacious, never consumed so 
many victims as this fixed idea. Coiled up beneath a human cranium, 
it hath a multiplicity of sinuous folds. When it leaps therefrom fully 
armed, it wears only one suit of armor, one monotonous continuity of 
scales. It is called cant. Lo! how cant overrunneth the world! How 
it has enfolded all creation in its embrace like the fabled monster of 
some of the cosmogonies of barbarous nations! 

Cant is the volume in which all the fixed ideas of the universe are 
writ. Inscribed in largest letters is the cant about human life, about 
its origin, and its purpose. It has pressed literature and talent and 
wayward genius into its service. All that has been predicted about 
life by the colorless, whining lips of cant may be reduced to one 
formula. That formula declares that “ Life is a mystery.” Behold 
the solution of all the riddles with which human experience is con- 
fronted. It is a mystery, therefore unknown and unknowable. It is 
a mystery, therefore unintelligible. It is a mystery, therefore it has 
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no meaning. It is vain, therefore, to reach out for the signifi- 
cance of life. 

What, then, is to be done? The young woman stares with won- 
dering eyes into space, seeing many things but comprehending 
nothing. As she sits at the contracted window of her small experi- 
ence, a cry goes from her weary bosom—a cry asking, What is life? 
What does it all mean? and the cry is carried afar off on the palpi- 
tating bosom of the vast expanse, and no answer comes. There 
is only returned to her the echo of her cry. Everything sends back 
to her the same question, What is life? In her confusion, ready 
at her beck is that most lying of all teachers, cant. How ready and 
how varied and how contradictory are the answers to the query: 
What is life? Listen: 


“But what am I? 
An infant in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Here is another answer. Weare: 


“ But eddies of the dust 
Uplifted by the blast and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only; then to fall 
Back to a common level all 

At the subsiding of the gust.” 


Very little satisfaction in such responses. Very little uplifting, 
very little encouragement. Rather nothing but what is most dis- 
appointing and depressing. Is not this the cup which the novel 
and the lecture, which the philosophy of the times, that is the 
twentieth century philosophy, presents to fevered and trembling 
lips? 

One who seems to so many to be the standardbearer of what- 
ever truth is known for the betterment of existence tells the inquirer: 


“Tt is all a mystery, 
But our brothers have not read it. 
Not one has found the key; 
And henceforth we are comforted, 
We are but such as they.” 
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These ideas have become fixed in so many minds, in the minds 
of so many both young and old. Nor has the young woman in 
any grade of life come out scatheless. They are living in a germ- 
laden atmosphere, and they are open to its contagious influence. 
This is a reading age. Everybody reads. Everybody reads every- 
thing, or almost everything. Romance, however, sways this vast 
empire of readers. The novel of to-day is generally dedicated 
to this cant view of life. The tendency of the average reader is to 
absorb what excuses her in her methods and theories of life. If 
there is one dangerous and relaxing lesson, the novelist of to-day 
teaches, it is the lesson which inculcates the notion that this life 
of ours is vapid, flat, unprofitable, stale, meaningless. The young 
woman’s whole nature is permeated with this idea. How discon- 
tented and unhappy she is made thereby she alone can tell. 

What is she tempted to do with her life? Will she trample 
down all these unworthy thoughts and rise into the serene air of an 
innocent life? Will she become blasé, tired of everything and wait 
listlessly for the end and pray and yearn for its speedy approach? 
Will she flutter into dreamland and half sleep away, in the building 
up of impossible castles, the splendid energy that somewhere or 
other is dormant within her? Will she let herself drift? Will she 
become the prey of circumstances toward or untoward? Will she, 
and this is so often the outcome, will she shatter everything that is 
precious, fling away everything that is priceless, make one desperate 
plunge, and live a life which will be a round—oh! how short a one 
—a round of sensual pleasures and toss off all that is high and 
noble with a glass of wine and a hurrah? 

It is terrifying to think that it is in her power to do all this. She 
has the power to unfold her wings and fly to the blue and the sun. 
She has it in her power to crawl and creep. Worse than all, she has 
in her power to break away from her best and dearest bonds and 
swiftly and surely become an outcast and struggle with her mates 
for the husks with which swine are fed. While this all testifies to a 
dreadful possibility, it also evidences an alternative which is replete 
with consolation. 

The young woman has it within herself never to reach this 
extreme degradation. As she wills, so her life may be. She is 
the architect of her own destiny. There is a world beyond the 
vision of this world. There is a sky bluer than the sky which 
overarches us all. There is a world and a sky of the soul in which 
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sun may be ever golden and the stars ever gleaming. It is the 
higher creation in which the soul may move. It is a world beyond 
all sin—a world which may be the battlefield of ‘fiercest fights, but 
likewise of the securest victories. It is the world in which the realest 
life may be lived and in which existence finds its truest meaning, 
And what is this meaning? What is the significance of life—of every- 
body’s life, of your own individual life? Thank God, there is no 
mystery. A light illumining everything is shed everywhere. Yoy 
know that you are. You know that you came into being without 
any cooperation on your part. You know that you are here. Yoy 
have your life. It has been given to you. It has, if you will, been 
thrust upon you. This life has been given you by your Creator, It 
is a gift. It has been bestowed upon you by the Maker, not as a 
curse, but as a blessing, nay, as the blessing of blessings. It is yours 
to do with as you please or as the Maker wishes. You have your 
choice. You may make of it a malediction if you will, because you 
are a free agent. 

But such was not the intention of the Creator. He gave it to 
you a beautiful thing to bring it back more beautiful to Him. 
You may make of it a most hideous thing. You may make of it 
a thing He will not recognize nor care for. You may render 
it loathsome in His sight. There are many things which accom- 
pany life in its transit from God to God, from time to eternity. 
It may be attended by pleasure, by misery, by wretchedness. It may 
pass through the environment of poverty or wealth. Its path may be 
through honor or obscurity. It may be diversified by incidents of 
many kinds. It may be as monotonous as a thrice-told tale. 

All these things, while they may modify, never change the meaning 
of life. Its significance is so clear. You know what God desires from 
you, and that purpose of His no circumstances need control. You 
may control everything. In poverty and drudgery and fatigue there 
is your life, your own very life. It is not within the power of any 
circumstance to thwart the design of creation. Low down or high 
up, you may always be mistress. All things it is not given to you to 
always understand. This one truth never fades. It is as immovable 
as the foundation of the globe. Wherever you are or whatever 
you are, you may fulfil the mission of existence. The laws of 
conduct are fixed and immutable. You are certain of this one thing. 
You are certain that life is a journey. On that journey you bear 
with you always a soul that must not be tarnished, a conscience that 
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must not be sullied. On that journey there is a road to keep and 
from which you need never stray. The straight line of duty marks 
out the road. No matter how many things you may be ignorant of, 
of this fact you can never be ignorant. The pathway shines brightly 
before you. It lies clear in the radiance of the headlight of con- 
science. You are poor and you see no way out of your poverty. 
You are alone and you see no way out of your loneliness. You are 
suffering and you see no way out of your suffering. You fail and 
you see no way out of your failure. The companions of your child- 
hood are walking in pleasant paths; there is no pleasure before your 
path. Your soul in other days was musical with the voices of ambi- 
tion and hope. The ambition has been frustrated and the hope has 
taken wings. The outlook is very dreary, and no matter how far 
you peer into the future you catch no token of a break in the clouds 
which hang so heavy and dark above you. It is to be an eternal 
treadmill for you. You will have to go up and go down the same 
streets. You will have to climb and descend the same stairs. You 
will have to look at the same faces, and your fingers will grow old 
doing the same work. There will be no merriment, no revelry, no 
feasting for you. The thorns will be sharper than your few roses 
are soft. So it was in the beginning. So it is now. So it will be 
until the end. 

The heart is weary, and the bones ache, and health gives way, 
and the closing scene of all is the sick-bed in the gloom of poverty 
and desolation. There will be no loving touch to close your eyes 
in death, and the grass that covers your grave will be disturbed 
by no mourner with brimming eyes. There have been no flowers 
strewn in your pathway while alive, and there will be no wreaths 
placed in affection or remembrance upon your tomb. 

You ask, Can any meaning attach to such an existence? You ask, 
What does it all signify? Natural questions these, and yet there is an 
answer to them all, a satisfying answer. The solution of all this 
our young women will not find in the cant of the day, nor in its 
philosophy, nor in its romances, nor in its art, nor in its allurements. 

Yes ; there is an answer to these tearful queries, an answer which is 
neither vain nor empty, an answer which, if properly understood, 
will irradiate all this weariness, an answer which is as a fountain 
springing up into eternal life. 
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THE SERMON THEME. 


ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF MGR. W. H. MEUNIER, DD, 
2.—The Qualities, 


Philosophers are likely to be embarrassed if asked for a definition 
of qualities in our sense. This for a twofold reason: there is no con- 
sensus of opinion in regard to all those things to which the term 
quality might be applied. Again, it is quite difficult to embrace 
in a general term the many diversified phases conceived as quali- 
ties. We may, perhaps, define them as follows: Qualities are modi- 
fications of a body, or a substance, aside from its essence, which 
constitute a perfection or imperfection of the same. Qualities are 
subdivided into: 

1, Essential and accidental qualities, according to whether they 
are inherent in a subject or not inherent. The essential qualities, 
as opposed to the fundamental properties which constitute the true 
essence of a thing, are called attributed qualities. 

2. Habitual and actual qualities, i. e., those permanently or only 
temporarily inherent in a subject; thus a person’s temper is an 
habitual, his affection an actual quality. All essential qualities 
are habitual, but not vice versa, for accidental or unessential quali- 
ties may likewise be permanently inherent in a subject. 

3. Absolute and relative qualities, according to whether the quality 
is attributed to a thing considered by itself or considered in reference 
or respect to another thing. Absolute qualities, for instance, are 
good, beautiful, black, square; relative qualities, on the other hand, 
are similar, alike, different, necessary, useful, noxious, dangerous. 

4. In regard to their inner character, qualities are subdivided into 
four classes: constituent qualities, which tell of a thing what it 
is; effective qualities, describing what the body or substance can 
do; incumbent qualities, telling what is proper for a person to per- 
form or to omit; and in conditions, telling of a body or substance 
what it does and what it does not do. Conditions, therefore, are 
again subdivided into two classes: Active and passive (or 
inactive) conditions. Hence it will be perceived that we reckon 
the sins, too, among the category of qualities, for the reason that they 
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are “ conditions,’ inasmuch as they consist either in the commis- 
sion of a forbidden deed or in the omission of an imposed obligation. 

Among the different groups of qualities we have mentioned the 
accidental ones. Owing to the important part which they play in 
oratory, we must look at them more closely. Accidental qualities 
are commonly termed circumstances. 

The two conceptions, however, are not identical. The latter form 
is but a peculiar kind of the former. The term circumstances is only 
employed for the adjuncts of an act. Of course, we are accustomed 
to speak of circumstances of persons, of a thing, of time, place, of 
manner, whereby their accidental qualities are understood. But 
these qualities are mot called circumstances because they 
are inherent in the thing; they are termed thus inasmuch 
these very things with their qualities are related to an act; 
for instance, we do not call it a circumstance of a place if the 
latter is respectable or disreputable; these are qualities of the place. 
If, however, an act, an event has occurred in a respectable or dis- 
reputable place, then it is a circumstence of this event. 

The category treated here is most fruitful for the preacher. Most 
themes of sermons are based on qualities. This lies in the nature of 
the matter, for we have subdivided the category of qualities into four 
classes, and each of these classes could further be divided and subdi- 
vided many times without much trouble. Of course only on rare occa- 
sions does the sermon dwell upon each and all qualities of the sub- 
ject for the very reason that, no matter what the subject is, the 
qualities belonging to it are too numerous to be dealt with at once. 
Most frequently, indeed, a single species or subspecies of qualities 
pertaining to a thing composes the formal subject of the sermon. 


3.—Modality. 


By a modality of a substance is signified the point of view 
from which its existence may be judged. This modality is three- 
fold: Possibility, reality, and necessity. By adding thereto their op- 
posites we obtain six properties, which can be assigned to a sub- 
stance in respect to its existence. A thing is possible or impossible, 
real or not real, necessary or unnecessary. The meaning of these 
terms being plain and simple, a definition would be quite super- 
fluous. It might, however, not be amiss to call attention to the sub- 
divisions of possibility and necessity. Possibility and its opposite 
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are subdivided into two classes: inward and outward possibilities, 
A thing is inwardly possible if it consists of congruous qualities ; it is 
inwardly impossible if its assumed component parts are inconsistent 
can not be associated with one another, hence incompatible. A thing 
is outwardly possible if the conditions necessary to its subsistence 
are existent. In default of even a single one of these conditions the 
thing, however, is outwardly impossible. 

Necessity is classed as absolute and hypothetical or relative neces- 
sity. Only God is absolutely necessary. Everything else that js 
termed necessary is of but hypothetical necessity. Relative necessity 
is applied to two things: to the effect of a physical cause and to the 
indispensable means for a purpose intended. If an effect is not 
necessarily associated with its cause, it is called accidental; is this 
effect an agency, it is called free agency. If, however, a means js 
adapted but not requisite for the accomplishing of a purpose, there 
being other suitable means to this end at disposal, then that means 
is called superfluous. 

Some readers in perusing the above classifications may think 
them to be too much in the nature of metaphysics and of no use 
at all to the preacher, who has to deal with live conditions rather 
than with scholastic subtleties. While the above terms and their 
subdivisions undoubtedly belong to ontology, it would be quite 


erroneous to assume that they have no bearing at all upon eloquence . 


in the pulpit. On the contrary, as in any other kind of higher 
oratory, the modality of things plays a rather prominent part in ser- 
mons. We refrain from pointing out the usefulness of the modality 
of things in furnishing texts for arguments and demonstrations. We 
shall only consider it as a source whence homiletic themes are drawn 
in plenty. The following subjects may be traced back to this cate- 
gory: The existence of a Supreme Being, the existence of the im- 
mortal soul, the possibility of resurrection set forth against the 
objections thereto, the necessity of redemption, the need of grace, 
failure and inadequacy of worldly goods to satisfy the human heart. 
It can be demonstrated from this source alone that the aim of Social 
Democracy to level down all classes is impracticable, for, aside from 
all other reasons, it can be proven that inequality of rank is the un- 
avoidable result of unchangeable causes. Thus a modality may supply 
the entire theme; more frequently, however, it happens that at least 
one part, and that the logical part, of the formal subject is drawn 
from this source. This includes all those themes which in their first 
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part treat of an existing obligation, while in the second part ways and 
means are dwelt upon as to how to fulfil the incumbent duty; for 
example, “ The Duty of Alms-giving, considered in regard to nature 
and to circumstances ” (Bourlaloue, 4th Lenten Sermon). 


4.—The Parts. 


It is known that philosophy speaks of a fourfold totality, and also 
distinguishes in accordance thereto four classes of parts. By a meta- 
physical totality philosophy comprehends the concept of a sub- 
stance, consisting of its genus and specific difference. A physical 
totality is one whereof the parts are joined, naturally or artificially, 
into a unity. A moral entirety is formed by a number of phases 
linked together by their mutual relations. In logic, finally, the term 
logical totality applies to the general conception composed of its sub- 
ordinate classes. In speaking here of the parts of a totality as an ora- 
torical category, we exclude the metaphysical as well as the logical 
sense, for the metaphysical totality, with its parts, constitute the first 
category, “ the essence ”’ ; and the logical totality, with its parts, con- 
stitute the subsequent category. Hence, by “ parts” as a category 
by itself, only the constituents of a physical or moral whole are 
understood. 

These parts are subdivided into essential and integral parts, as 
they are either absolutely necessary for the nature of the thing or 
only serve to constitute the thing in its completeness. 

Although not so fruitful in themes for the preacher as the preced- 
ing ones, this category nevertheless deserves his attention. We shall 
enumerate a few subjects, the parts of which are well adapted for 
homiletic dissertation : 1. The person of Our Saviour. 2. Ecclesiastical 
ministries, the essence and importance of which can only be made 
dear by liturgically explaining their ritual parts, as, for instance: 
Penance, the Holy Eucharist, the Passover Feast of the Old Testa- 
ment. 3. The church building, by describing and commenting upon 
itsessential parts. 4. The ecclesiastical year. 5. Bodies of the super- 
natural order. Comprising the subdivision of the Church in the 
Church militant, suffering and triumphant, and the celestial hier- 
atchy of three orders and nine choirs of angels. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


OPENING OF A MISSION. 


BY THE REV. A. M, BILLIAU, SEDRO WOOLLEY, WASH, 
(Second Part.)* 


II.—What is it that you have to do? 

When the angel announced so great a joy to the shepherds in the fields 
of Bethlehem, he added that peace and happiness would be imparted to “men 
of good will.” So it will be during the mission. 

Those alone will derive profit from it who are of good will, which good 
will you shall manifest by a faithful cooperation with the grace of God, 
What, then, do we ask from your good will? Generosity to attend the 
sermons and instructions. God sends you an extraordinary message. The 
least thing that you can do is certainly that you hear the messengers. The 
message concerns the most important business of your life. How reckless, 
how ungrateful, to disregard it. Endeavor not to miss a single sermon, 
Let none stay at home except one responsible person out of each family, 
Attend both mornings and evenings. The morning exercises of the mis- 
sion instruct the mind, while the evening exercises move the heart. Both 
must go hand in hand. If you attend only mornings, the sermons will lose 
in interest for you; if only evenings, you will wish to save your soul, but 
will not know how. 

For the convenience of the people, the morning sermons will be given 
twice. (Order of the exercises ....... ) Do not come now and then, or 
to this one or that one, but to all. So that at the end of the mission every 
one will be able to say: I was not absent a single time that I could have 
managed at all to go. First of all, the Masses in the morning. There will 
be Masses at ——, so that every person may hear Mass. Suppose you have 
to make a little sacrifice. Get up an hour earlier. Open your shop a little 
later. What of that? Shall you be the poorer at the end of the mission? No. 
Come to Mass. Don’t say you have little children to look after, or breakfast 


_to prepare. A woman at G——: “ We can do a good deal if we are put to it.” 


Well, put yourself to it in earnest, now above all, to come to the Holy Mass. 
The saints assure us that there, more than at any other time, God is ready to 
hear our prayers. And St. Alphonsus says how the very angels wait for the 
time of Holy Mass to ask for what they want. 

Then in the evening, rosary and sermon. I repeat, instructions and ser- 
mons are so arranged as to form one whole, just like so many links ina 
chain. Miss one and the chain is broken, and it may be that it was to that 
very sermon or instruction that God had attached some special grace for 
you. Of course, charity may oblige to stay at home sometimes to let others 


* Note.—The First Part was published in our September issue. 
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go, but let it be as seldom as possible; and the members of the family should 
take their turn at keeping the house. And thus it will fall lightly on all. Come 
then, my brethren, and don’t think of the fatigue. Remember the angels will 
count your steps. And if tempted to give up, think of Jesus on the cross, 
and say to yourselves, “If He did not think it too much to die to save my 
soul, surely it is not too much for me to do this little.” 

The second thing you have to do is to give up sin. Cease exasperating 
the anger of God precisely at the time when He is manifesting toward you 
his greatest mercy. Else how can you be reconciled to Him? Yes; from 
this moment no more sin. Yes; this one and all must resolve to-night. To 
turn upon the good God when He is so good would, indeed, be cruel malice; 
would, indeed, be deserving great punishment; would, indeed, be giving to the 
devil his greatest triumph. He will not fail to tempt you to this. To many 
a man he has said to-night: It is time enough; you can go and enjoy your- 
self this evening and begin the mission next week. Ah! little they see that 
death is by their side, and before next week comes they may be in hell. No; 
no dallying with sin; no saying, Just one more and that will be the last. 
It may be the last, indeed, filling up the cup of your iniquity. My brethren, 
when I think of what I have known of this putting off to the end of the 
mission and what has come of it, I almost tremble. A young man rises up 
before my mind always on this night. I remember it so well. Sitting at the 
confessional and preparing for his turn, a companion came from the out- 
side and said, Come on, you have time enough next week. He went. Next 
day he was crushed to death between two cars. Not next week, but this 
week, Not to-morrow, but this very night. No more sin, no more saloon 
going, no more sinful company keeping, no more bad talk, no more cursing 
and swearing, no more missing Mass or prayer. This very moment we resolve 
to give up sin, and from this hour to sin no more. 

Lastly, and above all, you should pray. Our Lord has said that where 
two or three are gathered together in His name, He is in their midst. Now 
we shall be gathered, not two or three, but hundreds. Not now and then, 
but every day—twice a day. He has said to each one of us, “ Ask, and you 
shall receive.” And we shall ask night and morning earnestly and repeat- 
edly. And what might be refused to the sinners’ unworthiness, surely can 
not be refused when we all unite in asking for one another. Every night we 
shall say the rosary,.and the Queen of Heaven will join her prayers to ours. 
And if it should happen that you are unable to come some evening, well, say 
the rosary at home. Every morning the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will 
be offered so many times; all who can will assist. Then even the Son of 
God, to whom nothing can be refused, will plead for us. But do not be 
satisfied by praying for yourself; pray for one another. “ Pray for one 
another that you may be saved. For the continual prayer of the just man 
avails much” (I. James 5, 16). 

Pray for us, as we shall every night and morning for you, especially every 
morning when we stand at the altar to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Pray that God may put into our mouths to say what is best for you, 
when we speak to you from the pulpit, when we speak with you in the con- 
fessional. Pray that we speak earnestly, without harshness or bitterness; that 
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we speak plainly and simply, so as to be understood by all without off 
the ears of any. Yes; oh! pray most of all that we do God’s work 
wishes us to do it; and that we do not sin ourselves whilst striving 
others. ; 

Pray, my brethren, for all poor sinners. Each one knows somebody or 
other, perhaps a relation or dear friend, who is doing badly, and who may 
not be inclined to come to the mission; or who may despair of being able 
to overcome their bad habits. Pray for them earnestly and constantly, One 
more word in behalf of the poor sinners and your duty to them. We have 
to beg something more than your prayers—that you come to our assistance 
for the first week of the mission. Each one become a missionary, first of 
all in their own houses, then amongst their neighbors and at their work. 
Believe me, my brethren, nothing will make you so dear to the heart of 
Jesus, nothing will draw down such a special blessing on yourself as your 
showing in this way your real love for your neighbor. You, and you 
alone, can do this work. By your advice, your entreaties; by showing real 
charity, lending them this or that little article that they may need; helping 
to arrange for the keeping of the children or the making of meals, or in the 
finishing of some work—in the hundred little ways that will come in your 
own minds at the time. How much may be done in this way, where people 
have a good will. Bring up but one single person, be but the cause of the 
salvation of one single soul, and it will be a bright jewel in your crown for 
eternity. : 

If here or there you meet a sinner that you can not bring around, come 
and speak to the priests, and we shall come to your help. The first night 
and the first Sunday is the time to talk over people that you must look 
after. So and so, who is out of his church for a long time, who is a heavy 


ending 
as God 
to save 


drinker, and never comes to Mass. Mrs. ——, whose husband is a Protestant, 


and who is neglecting her children. So and so keeping company with a Pro- 
testant ; lodging in a Protestant house. I think by him or by her that he ought 
to be a Catholic. To look after those, this is the real work. If only people 
would set themselves to look out for such people and bring them up, the 
mission will succeed in spite of all the powers of hell. To such we shall 
feel a special debt of gratitude and offer up special prayers for them. 

And now, my brethren, I have kept you long enough. I told you in the 
beginning that I wished to explain to you what has to be done during the 
mission. What God is going to do; what you are asked to do. Surely, 
God’s part is large indeed. May I not call it the very last effort of the infinite 
love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus to win you to Him. He has done much 
for you already—much when He created you, much when He redeemed you, 
much when He caused you to be born or brought you into His Church, and 
made your heirs of heaven. And yet, my brethren, when you think of all 
that He has done for you during the years of your past life, be they few or 
many, and when you see beside them what you have done Him: perhaps 
crucifying Him by mortal sin, perhaps receiving His sacraments, making 
peace with Him to break it a week or a month after, to go on as bad as 
ever. When you think of all you might have done, and the little you have 
done. Is there one who does not feel that he has not done enough, and if he 
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could begin again he would do better? Well, to-day, you can begin again. 
Jesus, Our Lord, comes to you and says, “ Come to me all you that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” 

But much more than this, if to show the truly royal heart of Jesus always 
better than we could even have imagined: “I will do more for you than this, 
I will give the best help. Here is my choicest grace, the grace of a holy 
mission. Here at the foot of my cross you will find the true sorrow which 
will search and purify your innermost. Here you will find that will as firm as 
4 rock against every temptation. Here you will find the devouring fire of 
love which will burn every mark of sin out of your soul, and make you long 
to love God better.” And for all this, what does He ask at your hands? You 
have given the whole year to the world—to sin, perhaps. Well, give Jesus 
these days. Nor does He ask all the day: an hour or two night and morning, 
a little thought now and then during the day. Is this too much? Need I 
stay to urge you to give it to Him? Does not the very generosity of God 
shame you into giving it? Dare I venture to suppose that when all the world 
is turning from Jesus, that from the top of the cross He would have to say here 
amongst His own children, amongst Catholics whose faith is known about 
everywhere, that He came to His own and His own received Him not? Dare 
I venture to suppose this? 

No; my brethren, I dare not. Come, then, to the holy mission. Jesus 
calls you. Mary calls you. Come you that are holy, that you may become 
holier still. Come ye whose faith is cold, that it may be renewed. Come 
ye who are sinners, whether your sin be known to God alone or known to — 
Come all. Yes; in the name of God the Father, who created you, I bid you 
welcome. In the name of Jesus Christ, whose hands are here outstretched to 
invite you. In the name of the Holy Ghost, who sanctified you. I tell you, 
all heaven awaits your coming. 

In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, amen. Prayer: 
O good and merciful God, we thank thee that thou hast not forgotten us; 
that thou has not abandoned us in our sins. Grant that we may not resist 
thee now. O Mother of mercy! ever-blessed refuge of sinners, I place at 
thy feet this entire work of the mission. Bless it. Bless also and protect 
the good people for whom the mission is now opened. Bless thy unworthy 
servants, the missionaries. May, through thy intercession, this mission pro- 
mote the glory of God and effect the eternal salvation for all without ex- 
ception, and bring peace to all men of good will. Amen. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A, HALPIN. 
II.—‘ Tur UNATTRACTIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


We began our second series of talks on Sunday school by a few 
desultory remarks on the greatest, perhaps, of all the reasons of 
which those concerned with religious teaching may be guilty in the 
fulfilment of their task—the treason of repelling rather than drawing 
those who need them. The topic was the unattractive Sunday school, 
Unattractiveness is the essential feature of all attempts which fail, 
It makes all things it touches unsuccessful. It makes the novel, 
history, even scientific endeavors against religion, in fact all 
teaching, disappointing. It turns away from the preacher or the 
actor, or even the political weaver of spells, multitudes who other- 
wise would gladly and eagerly come within the range of their in- 
fluence. The inference is admissible; therefore, in order to propa- 
gate an idea or a system, those who are commissioned for such 
work must throw around their efforts the potency of attraction. 

Weare considering for the present unattractiveness rather than at- 
tractiveness. We might give the positive elements of success rather 
than the negative ones of failure. The latter are rather more striking 
than the former. When points of excellence are furnished, it is 
very possible for the individual, so short-sighted are we, to fancy he 
possesses them all. When defeats are emphasized, even the most 
conceited, in an unguarded moment, might see themselves as others 
see them and thus be freed from many a blunder and foolish notion. 
The negative process commends itself more favorably than the posi- 
tive. It seems to hold more truly the mirror up to human nature 
and to show the time more clearly, its form and pressure. 

When reflecting upon the unattractiveness of any method, every 
feature thereof calls for investigation. We begin our study of the 
reasons which conduce to the non-success of the Sunday school by the 
very outside of the school. We called attention to the boys and girls 
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going to and coming from the school. As they came and as they 
went we found something or other to enable us to gauge whether 
there was or was not much gain for them in the transit either way. 
Whether we were right or wrong in our estimate, it can not be 
doubted that this repairing to or letting out of school may be more 
significant than appears on the surface. But of that enough. 

Suppose we enter the school, and enter it with the children. As 
soon as they are shut in from the outside world, as soon as they put 
foot within the sacred precincts, what is the effect? Do they evince 
an immediate recognition of the place wherein they stand? Are they 
forthwith impressed? Is there instantaneous silence? Is there any 
diminution of the legitimate society which one likes to see theirs on 
the outside? Is there depicted upon their countenances reverence 
and respect? Do they take their places quietly and quickly? Do 
their faces light up with a sincere joy when they meet their teachers 
or their director? Do they look glad for their coming? Is their 
first sensation, as appears from their demeanor, pleasant or disagree- 
able? Can the mindreader gather at once that they are glad or not 
glad or indifferent? Do they manifest any signs which a patient 
manifests when wheeled into the operating room of a hospital? Are 
they simply resigned to an inevitable fate? Seem they to have 
entered a garden or a tomb? Seem they to fear they will never set 
into the sunshine again? Look they like victims? Have they the 
appearance of children who have left the arms of one parent in order 
to jump into the arms of another? Have they an almost kidnapped 
air about them? Do they shrink as if they had left the sunlight 
for darkness, health for disease, freedom for prison? Could one 
tell by the change (and we may be sure a change of some kind oc- 
curs) which suddenly darkens or brightens their faces, could one 
tell by this change that they believe they have been trapped or only 
winningly and willingly lured into pleasant places? 

The accurate peruser of faces is always ready to answer these ques- 
tions. They are trifles light as air, but not as invisible as the atmo- 
sphere. Rather they are significant as the atmosphere and merit the 
same analysis. Merit it more. What are germs in the atmosphere 
compared with germs in the Sunday school? Perish health, decay 
bodies, but souls must be saved, and the initial salvation of the soul is 
in the Sunday school. Are these things trifles light as air? They are 
momentous in their weight. They are neither trifles nor light as air. 
If they be light as air, they must be viewed as the air, without which 
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the breath of life is impossible. Would these questions come to oyr 
tongue? Would they be recognized as vital questions by all, were 
there not something in the experience of every one of us compelling 
us to put them? Let us recapitulate. Have we not seen children 
as riotous within as without the school? Have we not seen them 
devoid of all respect and reverence? Have we not noticed that al] 
the gladness left their eyes in presence of their teachers and directors? 
Their faces instead of being illumined with a sincere joy have been 
darkened with a frown or distorted into the hypocrisy of a forced 
smile. It can without difficulty be gathered that they are not 
steeped in gladness. The Sunday school has been the operating room 
for them. They have been put to the torture. They have had tlie 
haunted look of the convict, the timid look of the kidnapped. This is 
strong language. It may have very little application in the present, 
but it had some in the past and some now. History has often re- 
peated itself. What has occurred before can happen again. The 
reasons for the situation in the past may be summed up in the one 
word: unattractiveness. 

It is a possible feature, therefore, well worth studying. The very 
apartment in which the teaching is carried on may be repellent or — 
may have the charm of enticement. There is a temptation to be 
fought valiantly against—the temptation of imagining that any kind 
of a place will do to which to relegate the school. It may be below 
ground or above. It may be stuffy or well ventilated. It may be 
lightsome or gloomy. It may be high or low. It may be pleasant 
or dingy. It may be clean or dirty. There is a temptation to fancy 
that it may be any of these things. When we call this a temptation 
we are not referring to those who, cramped by circumstances, are 
doing their best. We allude to those who, having many corners at 
their disposal, think of the Sunday school last. The choicest lo- 
cation belongs to the Sunday school. So essentially is this the case 
that were it possible to build a special structure, that special structure 
should be erected. Let us suppose that the best portion of what in 
modern times is called “ the plant ” is appropriated ; the work is only 
begun, but because well begun is half done. Four bare walls are 
not attractive, not in any kind of form. We know how the sects 
regulate everything concerned with their Sunday schools. We know 
how attractive they make their buildings, their rooms. The little 
red school house is a thing of the past. Up to very recently we 
had time to attend to essentials only. It is a pity to have to admit 
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it, but it is nevertheless true, that essentials are very dependent, 
in this superficial age, on incidentality. It is of moment to exercise 
skill and taste in the management of these incidents. One has always 
the church, it may be said, in which to teach religious doctrine to 
the gathered children. It is a question whether the church is always 
attractive to children, because it is a question whether it be not 
better for the sake of avoiding the danger of weariness and monotony 
to hold the Sunday school classes in rooms apart from the main 
edifice. If, however, the church itself be better than any other place, 
by all means use it. The thing is to get the most attractive location. 
Let the rooms be spacious, airy, sunny, and then a long distance 
will have been traveled toward making the minds of the children 
open, their physical condition hale, and their disposition cheerful 
and receptive. 





AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
FIRST PERIOD. 
From ADAM TO ABRAHAM (ABOUT 4000 TO 2100 B. C.) 
V.—CaIN AND ABEL. 


A. Preparation.—Sin and its fatal consequences have passed from Adam 
upon all his descendants. This showed itself in the wicked Cain, one of the 
sons of Adam, who slew his brother Abel. About this I shall now tell you. 


B. Narration. Points: (a) The sacrifice of Cain and Abel. 
(b) God’s fruitless admonition to Cain. The slaying of his brother. 
(c) Sentence upon Cain. (d) Cain’s despair. 


C. Explanation—(a) Cain was the first born, or oldest, son of Adam. 
Abel, the second son, was righteous (good, upright). They both offered sacri- 
fice to the Lord in order to show Him honor to offer prayers to Him. “ And it 
came to pass after many days that Cain offered, of the fruits of the earth, 
gifts to the Lord. Abel also offered of the firstlings of his flock and of their 
fat;” firstlings, that is, the first choice, the best. ‘ And the Lord had respect 
to Abel, and to his offerings ”—that is, showed His acceptance of his sacrifice 
as coming from a heart full of devotion—“ but to Cain and his offerings he 
had no respect”—that is, God made known His dissatisfaction in Cain— 
“and Cain was exceedingly angry, and his countenance fell.” (b) “ And the 
Lord said to him: Why art thou angry? and why is thy countenance fallen? 
If thou do well, shalt thou not receive? but if ill, shall not sin forthwith be 
present at the door? ”—that is, sin will soon overtake thee—“ But the lust 
thereof shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it ”—that is, 
master the evil desire, listen not to temptation. Cain did not listen to the 
Lord; he did not obey him; he yielded to temptation and slew his brother 
Abel. “ And the Lord said to Cain: (c) Where is thy brother Abel?” as He 
had said to Adam, “ Where art thou?” And Cain answered: “I know not: 
am I my brother’s keeper? ”—‘ Keeper,” one who must follow in his foot- 
steps in order to keep him to protect him. “And the Lord said to him: 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from 
the earth. Abel’s blood called to the Lord for vengeance. “This infamous act 
demands that my justice overtake thee. Now, therefore, cursed shalt thou 
be upon the earth, which hath opened her mouth and received the blood of thy 
brother at thy hand. When thou shalt till it, it shall not yield to thee its 
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fruit: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth ”—that is, with- 
out home, without rest, without peace. (d) “And Cain said to the Lord: 
My iniquity is greater than that I may deserve pardon”—he despaired of 
God’s pardon. “ Every one, therefore, that findeth me shall kill me. And the 
Lord said to him: No, it shall not be so: but whosoever shall kill Cain, shall 
be punished sevenfold ”—that is, receive a punishment seven times more severe 
than that of Cain. “And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, that whosoever 
found him should not kill him”—a mark by which one might know those 
who had God’s punishment upon them. 


D. Commentary.—1. Attributes of God. (a) His Omniscience. 
Although there was no witness to give testimony against Cain for the 
crime he had committed, though this foul deed had been carried out 
in the greatest secrecy, yet God knew all about it. What do we call 
that attribute of God by which He knows all things, even the most 
hidden, the most secret? What do you mean by saying God is om- 
niscient? (b) His Infinite Holiness. The infamous act of 
Cain so greatly displeased God because He hates and detests all that 
is evil. What do you mean by saying God is holy? (c) His 
infinite justice. God promises to reward Cain if he would do good 
and punishes him for his crime. What do we call that attribute of 
God by which he rewards the good and punishes the wicked? 
What do you mean by saying God is just? 2. Cain’s sins. Cain 
envied by his brother because God showed His acceptance of his 
sacrifice. Among what sins is envy classed? Which are the seven 
capital or deadly sins? Show what other sins resulted from 
Cain’s envy: Hatred, anger, lying, deceit, and lastly, wilful murder. 
3. The sins that cry to heaven for vengeance. The blood of the in- 
nocent Abel cried to heaven for vengeance upon his slayer. Wilful 
murder, then, is one of the sins that cries to heaven for vengeance. 
Which are the other three sins that cry to heaven for vengeance? 
4. Abel a figure or type of Christ. Abel offers a sacrifice 
which is agreeable to God. Christ offers a sacrifice which is 
infinitely more agreeable to God. Abel was a shepherd. Christ is the 
Good Shepherd. The innocent Abel is put to death by Cain, his 
brother. Our Saviour—innocence itself—is put to death by the Jews, 
His brethren. The blood of Abel cries to heaven for vengeance; the 
blood of Christ cries for mercy in our behalf. Cain, the murderer of 
Abel, is condemned to wander a vagabond on the face of the earth; the 
Jews, the murderers of Our Saviour, are condemned to wander over 
the face of the earth without priest, without king, without sacrifice. 
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S. Moral Application—God knew Cain’s innermost thoughts and 
saw his infamous act, although committed in the utmost secret. Our 
Lord also knows our most secret thoughts, words, and deeds. There- 
fore beware of thinking wrong thoughts or committing evil deeds. 
And in temptation remember this little proverb: 


Whate’er my thought, or act I do, 
My heavenly Father knows it too. 


VI.—THE PROPAGATION AND CORRUPTION OF MANKIND. 


A. Preparation—We have already seen how the sin of Adam and its 
dread consequences passed upon Cain; also the other descendants of Adam 
soon became corrupt and godless. We shall treat of this to-day. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Increase of mankind. (b) Corrup- 
tion of mankind. 


C. E-xplanation—(a) And God gave to Adam “another seed, for Abel, 
whom Cain slew ”—that is, a son who was pious and upright like Abel. This 
was according to God’s promise in paradise, that through the seed of Eve 
should come a future Saviour. Through this son Seth, after many generations, 
was born Henoch. Man now turned away from God, that is, became wicked; 
and mankind was divided into two classes: “ The sons of God and the children 
of men: the former, the descendants of Seth and Enos, so called through their 
religion and piety and the latter, from the race of Cain, so called through their 
ungodliness, their wickedness. And Henoch “ walked with God” (Gen. v. 24) 
—that is, bore God in mind, and was remarked for his piety. He never 
ceased to exhort the children of men to repent and be converted. (b) “ And 
God said: My spirit,shall not remain in man forever, because he is flesh, and 
his days shall be a hundred and twenty years” (Gen. vi. 3)—that is, God gave 
to the children of men a term of one hundred and twenty years, for their 
repentance and conversion, before He would send the deluge to destroy them. 


D. Commentary.—1. The Attributes of God. (a) God’s In- 
finite Mercy. God did not immediately punish the wicked children 
of men, but gave them one hundred and twenty years in which they 
might repent of their sins. During this period God never ceased to 
have them exhorted to repentance and conversion. Therefore He 
showed His mercy to them. What do you mean by saying God is 
merciful? (b) His infinite justice. After this respite of one 
hundred and twenty years, if the children of men had not returned 
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to God He would punish them. Again we see the justice of God. 
What do you mean by saying God is just? 2. God’s wise precau- 
tions to preserve the true religion. In order that the true re- 
ligion might be preserved among men God continually brought forth 
among them some remarkable for their piety and virtue, that they 
by word and example might teach the sinful and make known to 
them the prophecies and promises of God. God allotted unto them a 
long period of years (a long life). (Adam 930 years, Lamach 770 
years, Noe 950 years), so that the prophecies might be carried down 
by word of mouth, through but few generations, to Moses, by whom 
they were written. Thus coming orally from so few mouths there 
was no danger of the divine prophecies being changed. 


E. Moral Application—The devil tempted the first man and 
woman. Later man tempted one the other, the bad tempting the 
good. So it is to-day. Watch that you fall not into temptation. 
Shun bad companions. You can not at the same time be a friend 
of God and a friend of the wicked. ‘“ My son, if sinners shall en- 
tice thee, consent not to them ” (Prov. i. 10). 


VII.—Tue DELucE (2400 B. C.). 


A. Preparation.—God threatened mankind with destruction if it would not 
be converted, that is, if it did not become better. But instead of becoming 
better, it became much worse, more wicked, more corrupt; therefore, God 
destroyed mankind by the deluge. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) God’s command to Noe to build the 
ark. (b) The construction of the ark and the sermon of Noe. (c) 
The flood. 


C. Explanation.—(a) “ And God, seeing that the wickedness of men was 
great on the earth, and that all the thought of their heart was bent upon evil at 
all times, it repented him that he had made man on the earth” (Gen. vi. 5, 6). 
It repented Him, etc. These expressions are used to declare the enormity of 
the sins of men, which were so great as to determine God to destroy these, 
His creatures, whom before He had so much favored. “He said: I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, from the face of the earth” (ver. 7). 
(b) “But Noe found grace before the Lord” (ver. 8). God had mercy upon 
him, because he was good and remained faithful to God; and did not allow him 
to be destroyed with the wicked. The Lord ordered Noe to make the ark, 
that was a large vessel or boat house, “with lower, middle chambers and 
third stories” (ver. 16). And God said to Noe, “I will establish my covenant 
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with thee” (ver. 18)—that is, God would save Noe and his family, and they 
were to show their gratitude to God by remaining faithful to Him. And 
Noe and his family went into the ark. “And of beasts, clean and unclean 
and of fowls and of everything that moveth upon the earth, two and two a 
into Noe into the ark, male and female, as the Lord had commanded Noe” 
(Gen. vii. 8-9). “Clean beasts,” those living mainly on plants, especially 
domestic animals. And Noe preached penance to his fellow-men that they 
might be converted. (c) “And after the seven days were passed, the water 
of the flood overflowed the earth.” “All the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the flood gates of heaven were opened: And the rain 
fell upon the earth forty days and forty nights” (vers. 10-12). “The foun- 
tains of the great deep,” that is, all the surface waters of the earth. “The 
flood gates of heaven,” an expression meaning the clouds. 


D. Commentary.—t1. Attributes of God. God’s Infinite Faithful- 
ness. God promised Noe that He would save him, and we see how 
God kept His promise. God threatened the wicked with destruction. 
Did God carry out His threat? Because God fulfils His promises 
and executes His threats we say He is infinitely faithful. What do 
you mean by saying God is faithful? 

2. God’s wise precautions to preserve the true religion. The bad 
example of the wicked would in time have caused the good to turn 
from God. Thus the true faith and the hope of a Redeemer would 
have been destroyed. In order to prevent this God destroyed the 
wicked by the deluge. Noe and his family alone were saved, and 
through them the true faith and the promise of a Redeemer were: 
preserved among men. 3. The Ark is an image of the Church. 
Everything outside of the ark was destroyed. Outside of the Church 
there is no salvation (Cyprian). The ark was intended for creatures 
of every kind; the Church is intended for the people of every nation. 
But one door was the entrance into the ark. As there is but one bap- 
tism, and that the only entrance into the Church. Neither water 
nor wave could prevail against the ark, which, under the protection 
of God, safely glided over them. Neither devil nor hell can prevail 
against the Church, which stands under God’s special protection. 

E. Moral Application.—Noe lived in the midst of godless men, 
nevertheless he remained good and pious. So you also, though you 
might see and hear what is wrong, can remain good and pious. God 
gives you the grace, and you can do all in God, who strengthens you. 


VIII.—Nor LEAvES THE ARK AND OFFERS SACRIFICE. 


A. Preparation.—After all living creatures, outside of the ark, had been 
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destroyed, God caused the waters to be abated that Noe and his family and 
all the living creatures with him might leave the ark. We shall now relate 
how Noe left the ark and what he first did on leaving it. “So Noe went out, 
he and his sons: his wife, and the wives of his sons with him. And all 
living things, and cattle, and creeping things that creep upon the earth, accord- 
ing to their kinds, went out of the ark” (Gen. viii. 18, 19). 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) The abating of the waters. (b) The 
sending out of the raven and the dove. (c) Noe’s thanksgiving and 
God’s covenant with him. 


C. Explanation—(a) God allowed the flood to cover the earth for one 


_ hundred and fifty days. “And God remembered Noe, and all the living 


creatures, and all the cattle which were with him in the ark, and brought a 
wind upon the earth, and the waters were abated” (viii. 1). This does not 
mean that God had for a time forgotten Noe, but that He now wished to 
release Noe from the ark. “ And the ark rested in the seventh month, the 
seven and twentieth day of the month, upon the mountains of Armenia” 
(viii. 4). “ The mountains of Armenia,” that is, Mt. Ararat (16920). 

(b) “ And after that forty days were passed, Noe, opening the window, sent 
forth a raven: which went forth and did not return till the waters were dried 
up upon the earth” (viii. 6, 7). The raven did not return into the ark, but 
went to and fro, sometimes going to the mountains, where it found carcasses 
to feed on, and other times returning to rest upon the top of the ark. Then 
Noe sent forth a dove, which immediately returned to the ark, showing that 
the waters were still upon the earth. After waiting some days, he again sent 
out the dove, which returned carrying an olive branch, making known to Noe 
that the waters had greatly receded. After seven days, Noe sent the dove the 
third time, “ which returned not any more unto him” (viii. 12). Thus Noe 
knew that the face of the earth was dried, and God told him to take all with 
him and leave the ark; (c) and Noe, on leaving the ark, testified his gratitude 
to the Lord by offering a sacrifice to Him. (c) “ And Noe built an altar unto 
the Lord: and taking of all cattle and fowls that were clean, offered holocausts 
upon the altar” (viii. 20). “And God blessed Noe and his sons. And he 
said to them: Increase and multiply, and fill the earth” (Gen. ix. 1). God 
blessed Noe as he once had blessed Adam and Eve. And God said to Noe: 
“TI will establish my covenant with you, and all flesh shall be no more 
destroyed with the waters of a flood, neither shall there be from henceforth 
a flood to waste the earth. This is the sign of the covenant which I give 
between me and you, and to every living soul that is with you, for perpetual 
generations: I will set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be the sign of a 
covenant between me and between the earth” (Gen. ix. 11-13). 


D. Commentary.—God’s Goodness and Faithfulness. Again 
God’s infinite goodness and faithfulness are portrayed, not alone 
to Noe and his family, but to all the living creatures in the ark 
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which He saved from the universal deluge. God is filled with 
love for all His creatures. What is meant by the infinite good- 
ness of God? God promised Noe that the whole earth should 
not again be destroyed by a flood; that is, there would not again 
be a universal deluge. And God kept His word. Thus we see 
the faithfulness of God. What do you mean by saying God is faith- 
ful? Noe’s trust in and gratitude toward God. With perfect trust 
in God Noe built the ark and entered into the same, placing himself 
and his with entire confidence in the hands of God. On leaving the 
ark Noe testified his gratitude to the Lord by offering up a sacrifice 
to Him. He wished by his first act to render thanks for his won- 
derful deliverance. 

E. Moral Application—Just as Noe was wonderfully protected 
and delivered by God from destruction, have been and still are to- 
day the good and upright of heart watched over and protected by 
Him. So thus, my children, see that you remain pious and virtuous, 
and your heavenly Father will direct everything to your advantage, 
Show your confidence in God. Trust all to Him and accept all things 
with gratitude from the hands of God. 


IX.—THE Sons or Noe. Noe’s DEATH. 


A. Preparation.—Of the three sons of Noe who entered into the ark with 
him, and of Noe’s death we will now speak. The Scriptures tell us: “And 
the sons of Noe who came out of the ark, were Sem, Cham, and Japheth, and 
Cham is the father of Chanaan; these three are the sons of Noe: and from 
these was all mankind spread over the whole earth” (Gen. ix. 18, 19). 


B. WNarration.—Points: (a) The sons of Noe. (b) Noe’s curse 
and blessing. (c) His death. 


C. Explanation—(a) From Sem sprung the inhabitants of Asia. The 
descendants of Cham peopled Africa and those of Japheth peopled Europe. 
(b)“ And Noe, a husbandman, began to till the ground, and planted a vine- 
yard. And drinking of the wine was made drunk, and was uncovered in his 
tent” (Chap. ix. 20, 21). Noe had not yet built for himself a house, but 
lived in a tent. By the judgment of the fathers Noe was not guilty of sin 
in being overcome by wine, because he knew not the strength of it. When 
Cham, the father of Chanaan, had seen, to wit, that his father’s nakedness was 
uncovered, he told it to his two brethren without. “But Sem and Japheth 
put a cloak upon their shoulders and, going backward, covered the nakedness 
of their father; and their faces were turned away, and they saw not their 
father’s nakedness ” Chap. ix. 22, 23). 
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D. Commentary.—1. The lesson of sin. What is sin? Was 
Noe’s drunkenness a sin? Why not? 2. Impurity. The human 
body should always be covered. God Himself gave clothing to the 
first man and woman to cover their nakedness: (When?) If one 
strips of covering the human body, looks at nakedness, etc., not from 
necessity but from sensuality, then he commits the sin of impurity. 
Cham not only lacked in respect toward his father, but in looking at 
his nakedness and speaking of it to his brethren, sinned in thought, 
look, and word against purity. By which commandment does God 
forbid the sin of impurity? Which commandment did Cham break ? 
When Noe awakened and learned what had happened, he said: 
“Cursed be Chanaan, a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren.” And he said: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Sem, be 
Chanaan his servant. May God enlarge Japheth and may he dwell 
in the tents of Sem, and Chanaan be his servant ” (ix. 25-27). The 
holy patriarch then cursed Cham in the person of Chanaan, his son, 
and his malediction produced its effect; and he blessed Sem and 
Japheth. “ And Noe lived after the flood three hundred and fifty 
years; and all his days were in the whole nine hundred and fifty 
years: and he died” (ix. 28, 29). 3. Noe was a figure of our 
Redeemer. Noe signifies consoler, Jesus signifies Saviour. Noe 
alone finds grace before God; Christ alone finds grace before his 
Father. Noe builds an ark, which saves him and his family from 
the deluge. Our Lord builds His Church to save from eternal death 
all who are willing to enter it. Noe was chosen to be the father of a 
new world; Our Saviour was chosen to people the earth with the 
just and heaven with saints. Noe offered pleasing sacrifice to God. 
Christ offered Himself, the most pleasing of all sacrifice. 

Moral Application —The curse of Noe came upon Cham owing 
to his sin of impurity. The curse of God is upon the impure of 
heart; shame in this life and eternal damnation in the next. Be 
modest in every thought, word, look, and act. Remember God sees 
and knows all, even the most secret thought. Treasure purity as 
your most precious possession. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

X.—THE Tower OF BABEL. 

A. Preparation—The descendants of Noe were soon a numerous people. 
Unfortunately, they also fell away from God. 

B. Narration.—Points: (a) The Tower of Babel and the separa- 
tion into nations. (b) Idolatry. 
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C. Explanation.—(a) “And when they removed from the East, they found 
a plain in the land of Sennaar and dwelt in it” (Gen. xi. 2). Sennaar, lying 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. The descendants of Noe now 
undertook to build a city and a tower whose summit should reach the heavens, 
in order to immortalize their name and secure them against a future deluge, 
This was an evil purpose, and God did not bless it. God said: “Come ye, 
therefore, let us go down and there confound their tongue, that they may 
not understand one another’s speech. And so the Lord scattered them from 
that place into all lands, and they ceased to build the city. And, therefore, the 
name thereof was called Babel, because there the language of the whole earth 
was confounded: and from thence the Lord scattered them abroad upon the 
face of all countries” (Chap. xi. 7-9). Until this time there had been but 
one language and one people; now there were many languages; and those 
speaking the same formed into a family. These families removed farther and 
farther, and by degrees peopled the whole earth. (b) Blinded by their passions, 
the people soon disowned the true God, and in His place adored creatures: 
this was the beginning of idolatry. 


D. Commentary.—1. Pride. The descendants of Noe no longer 
gave to God the honor due Him in that they no longer obeyed Him; 
they wished to build the Tower of Babel to immortalize their names. 
Of what sin were they thus guilty? 2. Jdolatry. The descendants of 
Noe turned away from God and gave to creatures the honor due 
to God alone. By what command are we forbidden to bow down, 
to serve, or to give to any creature the honor due to God? What is 
the First Commandment? Giving to any creature the honor due to 
God alone is called idolatry. 

E. Moral Application.—Pride caused the fall of the angels and 
that of our first parents. The descendants of Noe also went to their 
destruction through the sin of pride; they withdrew from God be- 
cause blind and hard of heart, and at last fell into the worship of 
idols. Beware of pride, shun every thought, every temptation that 
might lead you into this deadly sin. What have we to be proud of? 
Keep God ever before your eyes and try to see yourself as He sees 
you. “ Pride is the beginning of all sin” (Ecclus. x. 15). 


Review of the First Period.—1. What period comprises the pri- 
meval history? 2. Give briefly the events of this period? 3. Which 
was the first promise of a Messiah? Which figures of the Messiah 
have we already learned about: Adam, Abel, Noe. What figure 
of the Church: The ark. What precautions did God take to pre- 
serve on the earth the knowledge of the true religion and the mem- 
ory of the great promise of a Redeemer? 
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ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 

Indulgenced Prayer—An indulgence of one hundred 
days, applicable to the souls in purgatory, is granted to 
all the faithful for each repetition of the ejaculation, “ Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, pray for us.” (June 28, 1904.) 

II. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 

Transfer of Feast of Obligation. The Patronal Feast of 
the Diocese of Bisignano fell on Holy Saturday, and 
the question arose as to its transfer to the first free 
day. The Congregation decides that when a Feast of Pre- 
cept falls on Good Friday or Holy Saturday, the office is 
to be transferred, but without the obligation to hear Mass 
or to abstain from servile work. 

III. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 

1. The “ Miraculous Medal.”—An indulgence of one 
hundred days, applicable to the souls in purgatory, is 
granted to all who wear the “ miraculous medal ” blessed 
by one with faculties to do so, as often as they recite the 
prayer inscribed on it. (April 27, 1904.) 

2. Prayers in Honor of Mary Immaculate—The Holy 
Father has granted these indulgences, applicable to the souls 
in purgatory, to all who recite the following prayers: 

(a) Three hundred days, once a day. 

(b) A Plenary Indulgence under the usual conditions 
on the feasts of the Immaculate Conception, Nativity, 
Purification, Annunciation, and Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. 
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“V. Tota pulchra es, Maria. R. Tota pulchra es, Maria, V. Et macul 
originalis non est in Te. FR. Et macula originalis non est in Te. V Tu 
gloria Jerusalem. FR. Tu laetitia Israel. V. Tu honorificentia populi 
nostri. FR. Tu advocata peccatorum. V. O Maria. R. Maria. V 
Virgo Prudentissima. R. Mater Clementissima. V. ‘Ora pro nobis. R. 
Intercede pro nobis ad Dominum Jesum Christum. V. In Conceptione 
tua, Virgo, Immaculata fuisti. R. Ora pro nobis Patrem, cuius Filium 
peperisti. 

“Oremus. Deus qui per Immaculatam Virginis Conceptionem dignum 
Filio tuo habitaculum praeparasti; quaesumus, ut qui ex morte eiusdem Filii 
tui praevisa Eam ab omni labe praeservasti: nos quoque mundos Eius in- 
tercessione ad Te pervenire concedas. 

“Per eumdem etc.” 


The Roman periodical, “ Acta Pontificia,” for September, 
has culled for its readers a beautiful Mass, Pro Seipso 
Sacerdote, from the Appendix of the Roman Missal for 
Paris. The editor remarks on its fitness as a Solemn Votive 
for a first Mass, Jubilee, etc., and also as a means of aiding 
piety at any season. He ventures the opinion that if a 
Bishop or the Rector of a Church were to ask of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites an extension of the privilege already 
given to Paris, it would not be difficult to get it. And he 
expresses the hope, in which all priests will surely join, that 
this Mass may be added to the regular Votive Masses in 
the Roman Missal. 

To further this pious wish, we submit the Mass to our 
readers. 


MISSA PRO SEIPSO SACERDOTE. 


Haec Missa cum colore Albo permittitur diebus quibus non prohibentur 
Missae votivae. 


AD MISSAM. 


INTROITUS. Psalm XXII. 5. 

Parasti, Domine, in conspéctu meo mensam advérsus eos qui tribulant me: 
Calix meus inébrians quam preclarus est! et misericérdia tua subsequétur 
me Omnibus diébus vite mee. 

Psalm. Ibid. 1. Dominus regit me, et nihil mihi déerit: in loco pascue 
ibi me collcavit. 

V. Gloria Patri. 

[Gloria in excelsis in Missa votiva solemni.] 


OrarTIOo. 
Pro seipso Sacerdote. 
Omnipotens et miséricors Deus, ad humilitatis mee preces benignus 


atténde: et me famulum tuum, quem nullis suffragantibus méritis, sed im- 
ménsa cleméntiz tuz largitate coeléstibus mystériis servire tribuisti, dignum 
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sacris altaribus fac ministrum; ut quod mea voce deprémitur, tua sancti- 
fcatione firmétur. Per Dominum. 


Pro seipso Pastore. 


Deus, qui non propriis suffragantibus mé€ritis, sed sola ineffabili gratiz 
largitate me familiz _tuz_ preésse jussiti: tribue tibi digne persolvere 
ministérium sacerdotalis officii; plebémque commissam, te in Omnibus pro- 
tegénte, gubernare. Per Dominum. 


Léctio Epistole beati Pauli Apdstoli ad Timétheum. 
I. Tim. IV. 7. 


Carissime: Inéptas et aniles fabulas devita: exérce autem teipsum ad 
pietatem. Nam corporalis exercitatio ad modicum Utilis est: pietas autem 
ad Omnia ttilis est, promissionem habens vite que nunc est, et future. 
Fidélis sermo, et omni acceptiOne dignus. In hoc enim laboramus et maledici- 
mur; quia speramus in Deum vivum, qui est salvator omnium hdéminum, 
maxime fidélium. Przecipe hec et doce. Nemo adolescéntiam tuam contémnat; 
sed exémplum esto fidélium in verbo, in conversatiOne, in caritate, in fide, in 
castitate. Dum vénio, atténde lectidni, exhortatidni, et doctrine. Noli 
negligere gratiam que in te est, que data est tibi per prophetiam, cum im- 
positidne manuum presbytérii. Hee meditare, in his esto, ut proféctus 
tuus maniféstus sit Omnibus. Atténde tibi, et doctrine: insta in illis. Hoc 
enim faciens, et teipsum salvum facies, et eos qui te audiunt. 

GrapuALE. J. Cor. IV. 1. Sic nos existimet homo ut ministros Christi, 
et dispensatores mysteriorum Dei. 

V. Hic jam queritur inter dispensatores, ut fidélis quis inveniatur. 

Alleluja, alleluja. V. Col. IV. 17. Vide ministérium quod accepisti in 
Domino, ut illud impleas. Allelija. 

{Post Septuagesimam, omissis Alleluja et Versu sequenti, dicitur: 

Tractus. Psalm XV. 5. Dominus pars hereditatis mez et calicis mei: 
tu es qui restitues hereditatem meam mihi. V. Funes cecidérunt mihi in 
preclaris; étenim hzréditas mea preclare est mihi. VV. Notas mihi fecisti 
vias vite: adimplébis me letitia cum vultu tuo. 

{ Tempore Paschali dicitur absolute post Epistolam: 

Allelija, alleluja. V. Col. IV. 17. Vide ministérium quod accepisti in 
Domino, ut illud impleas. Allelija. V. J. Tim. VI. 11. Homo Dei, sectare 
justitiam, pietatem, fidem, caritatem, patiéntiam, mansuetidinem. Allelija. 


*k Sequéntia sancti Evangélii secundum Lucam. 


Cap. XII. 47. 


In illo témpore: Dixit Jesus discipuli suis: Ille servus qui cognovit 
voluntatem Domini sui, et non preparavit, et non fecit secundum voluntatem 
ejus, vapulabit multis; qui autem non cognovit, et fecit digna plagis, vapu- 
labit paucis. Omni autem cui multum datum est, multum querétur ab eo: 
et cul commendavérunt multum, plus petent ab eo. Ignem veni mittere 
in terram; et quid volo, nisi ut accendatur? Baptismo autem habeo bapti- 
zari; et qudmodo coarctor usque dum perficiatur? 

Credo. in Missa votiva solemni. 

OrrertorIUM. Lev, 1X. 7. Accéde ad altare, et immola pro peccato tuo: 
offer holocaustum, et deprecare pro te et pro pdpulo. 
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SECRETA. 
Pro seipso Sacerdote. 


Deus, cujus arbitrio Omnium seculérum ordo dectrrit: réspice propitiys 
ad me famulum tuum quem ad ordinem Presbytérii promovére dignatus 
es; et ut tibi mea sérvitus placeat, tua in me misericorditer dona consérya 
Per Dominum. : 


Pro seipso Pastore. 


Deus, diérum temportimque nostrdrum potens et benigne moderator 
collatis in me per gratiam tuam propitiare munéribus: et praséntis oblatidnis 
virtite, in hunc afféctum dirige cor plebis et sacerdotis; ut nec Pastéri 
obediéntia gregis, nec gregi desit cura Pastoéris. Per Déminum. 

Communio. Apoc. J. 6. Christus fecit nos sacerddtes Deo et Patri suo: 
Ipsi gloria et impérium in secula seculérum. 


PosTCOMMUNIO. 
Pro seipso Sacerdote. 
Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, qui me peccatérem sacris altaribus adstare 
voluisti, et sancti ndminis tui laudare poténtiam: per hujus sacraménti 


virtitem concéde mihi propitius cor mundum, et innova in me spiritum 
rectum; ut tuae majestati digne mérear famulari. Per Dominum. 


Pro seipso Pastore. 


Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, origo cunctarum perfectidque virtitum: da 
nobis, quzsumus, hujus participatione mystérii, exercere quae recta sunt et 
predicare que vera; ut instructidnem gratie tue fidélibus et agéndo pra. 


beamus et docéndo. Per Déminum. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





SUDDEN SICK CALLS. 


Titus is hurriedly called to the bedside of a dying man, who desires 
very earnestly to see him. Taking the Blessed Sacrament and the 
holy oils, he hastens to the house of the sick man, only to learn that 
just as he crossed the threshold of the house the dying man had 
passed away. Having the Blessed Sacrament with him, Titus did not 
tarry longer, but returned immediately to the church. 

On another occasion, being summoned to a sick person, Titus, on 
entering the sick chamber, finds the patient just breathing his last. 
He quickly pronounces the words of absolution over him. But 
before he can administer Extreme Unction the pulse and heart have 
ceased to beat, and Titus, concluding that the man was dead, returned 
home without administering Extreme Unction. 

Reflecting on these cases, Titus makes up his mind that in the 
future, whenever he receives a sudden sick call, he will pronounce 
the words of absolution over the sick person when within twenty 
paces of the house, in order to be able to proceed to the administra- 
tion of Extreme Unction immediately on entering the sick chamber. 

Now, it is asked, what are we to think of Titus’ method of admin- 
istering the last Sacraments, and of his resolution to pronounce con- 
ditional absolution when within twenty steps of the sick chamber? 

Answer.—It is hardly necessary to say that a person who is cer- 
tainly dead can not receive any Sacrament, neither sacramental abso- 
lution, nor Extreme Unction. To absolve or anoint a person who, 
beyond doubt, is dead would be a sacrilege. It would be a grievous 
desecration of the Sacramental rite and a mortal sin. But if there 
be any reasonable grounds for doubting whether the person be really 
dead or not, then the priest not only may, but must administer, con- 
ditionally, of course, Sacramental absolution and Extreme Unction. 
That a person is, in every case, really dead when he ceases to breathe 
is by no means certain according to expert medical testimony. In 
the case of normal death, where the person has been sick for some 
time and gradually sinking, only a few moments, at most, will inter- 
vene between the cessation of respiration and actual death. But in 
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cases of sudden and violent death, as, for instance, drowning, 
asphyxiation, etc., the last visible sign of life may have disappeared 
long before death occurs. 

Dr. Gourand, a well known Parisian physician, with large hospital 
experience, writing in the “ Bulletin de la société médicale de S. Luc 
S. Come, S. Damian,” 1895, says, apropos of the question of admin. 
istering the last Sacraments, that it is physiologically wrong to con- 
clude that actual death has occurred because respiration has ceased, 
It used to be thought, he says, that when the breathing has ceased 
the heart action also had ceased, and, therefore, that death had 
occurred. It is comparatively easy to verify the cessation of breath- 
ing, but difficult to determine just when the heart has finally ceased 
to act. “It is incontestible,” he continues, “that a person who, after 
a long agony, ceases to breathe is, in most cases, dead. But, physi- 
ologically, he is not dead because respiration has ceased, but because 
the cessation of breathing follows, as a consequence, upon the cessa- 
tion of the action of the heart.” In regard to cases where respiration 
has ceased before the action of the heart has been stilled, he says: 
“ Between the last breath and the final cessation of the heart’s action 
there is often an interval, whose length is determined by the greater 
or lesser vitality of the cardiac ganglion.” 

Dr. Capellmann (pastoral medicine, Agony) says: “ After the 
last respiration the person is considered dead, although perhaps some- 
times minutes elapse before the vital spark becomes completely 
extinct. The muscles of the heart and of the arteries make, often 
after the last respiration, some, though feeble, movements. If the 
agony and the gradual fading away have been observed, we may be 
convinced of death some minutes after the last respiration. How- 
ever, there are some forms of death wherein doubts may be enter- 
tained whether death has really taken place.” In other cases, as for 
example cases of drowning, asphyxiation, great loss of blood, etc, 
hours may elapse between apparent and real death, or between 
apparent death and resuscitation. 

Father Tanquerey, de Poenit, p. 247, says: “ Ex recentibus experi- 
mentis constat vitam per aliquod tempus in corpore manere, etiam 
quando quis ultimum suspirium edere visus est, quia vita non nist 
successive a corpore recedit. Hinc quandoque qui apparenter mortui 
erant, post tres horas, rhythmico linguae tractu, ad vitam reducti 
sunt. Quapropter absolvi et inungi possunt, positis ponendis, ii qui 
tali processu, quaedam signa vitae, saltem sensitivae, praebent; imo 
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sub conditione ‘ si tu es vivus’ ii qui quamvis mortui esse videantur, 
‘uxta ordinaria signa, prudenter a peritis supervere putantur.” 

In the light of all this, therefore, we can not endorse unconditionally 
Titus’ method of administering the last Sacraments. 

As regards the first case, although the sick person was dying for 
some time and gradually faded away, and although the attendants 
had noticed the cessation of respiration, nevertheless, Titus could not 
affirm with certainty that life did not linger still in the heart and 
nerve centres, for at least the few moments that were required to 
reach the sick chamber from the main entrance of the house. On 
entering the sick-room, therefore, Titus should have immediately 
pronounced the words of absolution, with the condition “si tu es 
capax.” As regards the administration of Extreme Unction in this 
case, so much time would be required before the Sacrament could 
be given that there would scarcely be any reasonable grounds for 
not concluding that death had occurred before the Sacrament could 
be administered. 

Were this a case of sudden or violent death, like drowning or 
asphyxiation, etc., Titus should have administered Extreme Unction 
also, because there was a reasonable probability that life might not 
be altogether extinct. 

In case a physician were present and would not affirm with cer- 
tainty that death had already occurred, Titus would be justified and 
even bound to administer Extreme Unction. And if considerable 
time were required to discover probable signs of life or death. Titus 
should proceed immediately to administer Extreme Unction, using 
the shortest valid form, without waiting for any further examination 
of the patient, because every moment of delay may prove fatal. 

In the second case, Titus did well to give conditional absolution. 
Had he had the holy oils ready, he could have given Extreme Unction 
immediately after pronouncing the words of absolution, because there 
was sufficient reason for doubting whether life really became extinct 
with the last respiration. At least there was a probability that a 
spark of life might still remain in the body, and, therefore, sufficient 
warrant for giving conditional Extreme Unction, although there 
would be no sufficient warrant under the circumstances for admin- 
istering the Holy Viaticum. 

The resolution that Titus took in consequence of these cases, of 
always imparting conditional absolution when within twenty paces 
of the house of the sick person, can not be approved of; rather, it 
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must be condemned. In order to be absolved, the penitent must be 
morally present to the confessor; and although St. Alphonsus says 
that if the penitent be no farther than twenty paces distant from the 
confessor he is morally present and may be absolved, the holy doctor 
means that both the confessor and the penitent must be in the same 
room or hall, and must perceive one another by sight or hearing, 
Even a greater distance than twenty paces would not render the 
absolution certainly invalid, although it would jeopardize it. Byt 
if the priest be separated from the penitent by a house or a street, or 
if the penitent occupy a room in the house altogether unknown to 
the priest, there can be no question of moral presence. In fact, even 
under circumstances where the absolution “in distantiam” would be 
most likely valid, the confessor would not be justified in adminis. 
tering it always and on all occasions in that way, but only in cases 
where, unless he administered it in that way, he would not be able 
perhaps to administer it at all. It is not to be taken for granted that 
every time the priest receives a sudden urgent sick call it will be 
necessary to give conditional absolution before reaching the bedside 
of the dying person. On the contrary, it is to be taken for granted, 
as a rule, that the priest will be summoned in ample time to ad- 
minister the last Sacraments to the dying with dignity and decorum. 
The faithful are to be reminded repeatedly, when necessary, that 
they should. summon the priest in good time. And the priest, on 
being called to the sick, should not delay in hastening to them. 
Exceptional accidental cases must be left to the providence of God. 





